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NYLON 





Sixty-five pounds of coal are needed to make _ Versatile nylon fabrics for clothing of all kinds 
every barrel of cement. are a product of coal “chemistry.” 


ELECTRIC POWER 





Paper-making requires one pound of coal for Much of America’s electricity is generated 
each pound of finished paper. from coal in huge power plants like this. 





DRUGS 





The dairy industry uses vast amounts of coal Sulpha drugs, aspirin, and hundreds of other 
annually for low-cost light, heat and power. “chemical” products are derived from coal. 


Scores of photographs like these are included in the 
dramatic story of CoAL AT worK. An informative, 
factual, profusely-illustrated booklet by that title 
has been prepared for use by teachers in classroom 
work, COAL AT WorK explains in graphic terms how 
coal heats and lights our cities, powers our indus- 
tries and transportation — and serves the entire 
nation. 
Send today for your free sample copy! 





Please send me a free specimen copy of the new 
illustrated booklet, coaL AT WORK. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


Street 





Name_ eae heer 


How much 
coal 


did YOU 
use today? 


It may come as pretty much of a 
surprise to you to learn how 
much coal the average person 
“uses” in a day. For instance, it 
takes a pound of coal to produce 
100 sheets of paper the size of 
this page. And we all use paper 
... an average of more than 330 
pounds a year for every man, 
woman and child in America. 
Coal helps produce virtually 
everything you wear, eat or use. 
Your clothing is made of textiles 
which depend on coal through- 
out every step of manufacture. 
Electricity to light your home 
and school is generated from 
coal. And, food, both fresh and 
canned, depends upon coal for 
processing and transportation. 
So it’s easy to see why so 
much coal is needed... this year 
America will use between 450 
and 500 million tons. And even if 
you, yourself, never buy a single 
lump of coal—this year you'll 
“use” about 6,000 pounds! 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. P 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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AMERICAS childeen 
wre better-hed whore 
Caolurd ane taking aition | 


Recent surveys show that eating habits of boys and girls have 
improved strikingly wherever teachers are using modern techniques 
to help children learn about good nutrition. But the job is big, 
and much more needs to be done! As Phipard and Stiebeling point out 
in Adequacy of the American Diet*, ‘The importance of education in 
raising nutritional levels cannot be overemphasized. But the ap- 
plication of the (nutritional) knowledge we have has lagged behind 
its development.” 

* Journal of the American Medical Association, Feb. 26, 1949 











YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IS OURS, TOO om 


... The Millers’ National Federation represents 
America’s milling industry. We feel a responsibility 
toward today’s children. They are our children, — 
too... our country’s future. With the help of 
educators and nutritionists, we have developed 
a continuing program of supplementary teach- 
ing materials which thousands of teachers are 

finding extremely helpful in teaching good 


| for a descriptive leaflet of 
new educational aids that are 
yours for the asking... 
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BREAD’S PLACE IN THE MODERN DIET Tl I } Wheat Flour Institute, Millers’ National ’ 

Federation, 309 W., Jackson Bivd. l 

... The inter-relationship of all the basic food Chicago 6, Illinois 

groups is inescapable in teaching better eating _— — a a of nutrition materials avail- i 
. . . . ai 

habits. In this new educational material, the con- mm rs ; : 
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Forms A and B 
Ready November 15 


Essential 
High School 
Content 
Battery 


DAVID P. HARRY 
WALTER N. DUROST 


A valid and reliable new instrument for 
measuring achievement in the four “es- 
sential” areas of secondary education— 
mathematics, science, social studies, and 
English. The booklet contains a com- 
prehensive battery of achievement tests 
based on the content of high school 
courses as they are being taught today 
throughout the country. Provides objec- 
tive evidence helpful in solving many 


types of educational problems, including: 


1. The role of curricular achievement in 


guidance of students. 


2. The relationship between expected 


and measured achievement. 


3. The relationship between ability and 


measured achievement. 


4. The effectiveness of special teaching 


efforts in certain areas of instruction. 


5. The relationship between local and 


national achievement. 


6. The relative performance of schools 


within a local or state system. 


World Book 
Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 
New York 


Repr. by: C. C. Renick, 
B. W. Saler, A. F. Zerbe 








September Cover 


Five years ago there was fashioned 
at San Francisco the Charter of the 
United Nations. The United States of 
America was selected as the permanent 
home of this great world organization. 
Its present headquarters are at Lake 
Success, New York, USA. Here in our 
own land day after day representatives 
from 59 member countries of the world 
are making history on the world level 
as significant as that which character- 
ized the early meetings of the Conti- 
nental Congress, with a united nation 
—the United States of America—the 
result. 

At Lake Success, in these days with 
their full share of crises and alarms, 
the representatives from these 59 
countries meet to harmonize national 
differences in their efforts toward a 
more peaceful world. 

The ideals, ambitions, conflicts, and 
problems of the nations of the world 
are symbolized by our artist by their 
respective national emblems. The inter- 
woven pattern of these flags suggests 
the influence of the work of the United 
Nations in seeking a representative 
and unified approach to the many 
problems with which it must deal. 

The seal of the United Nations as it 
appears on the book symbolizes a world 
at peace—the hope of those who 
framed the Charter. 

In his design the artist makes clear 
that there is an obligation to acquaint 
the students in our classrooms with the 
history being written in the official 
record of this organization. 

To the end that there may be in- 
creasing emphasis in the classrooms of 
Pennsylvania about this instrument of 
world government and its activities, 
we present the September cover and 
the feature article entitled, “The United 
Nations and the Struggle for World 
Security.” 
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"SONGS 
MELODIES 


RHYTHMIC 
ACTIVITIES 






FOLK 
DANCES 


GAMES 


RECORDS FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 





for Elementary Schools 


Yes, by popular demand of teachers from 
all parts of the nation, RCA Victor is 
re-issuing, on single 78 rpm records, the 
educational series that has been popular 
with schools for many years. 


These RCA Victor records were origi- 
nally selected and recorded to aid in 
accomplishing specific aims and objectives 
in the school music program. They are 
recommended by leading music educators 
and have been accepted as the standard 
records for use in the classroom. 


Catalog Includes 
Hundreds of Titles 


Choose your selections from hundreds of 
titles insuchclassifications as : Songs, Melo- 
dies, Rhythmic Activities, Folk Dances, 
Games, Records for Rural Schools, etc. 

These RCA Victor Records are made 
of non-breakable vinyl plastic. They play 
at the conventional speed of 78 rpm. 


*Prices are suggested list, subject to change without 
notice and do not apply outside continental U. S. A. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 
Pees esses sees eee ees eee eee Ses 
Educational Services, Dept. 133-I 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me catalog of single records in 
the RCA Victor Educational Series. 


cms aasrens wemer 


Name 
School 
Street i fee. 
City State 
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Now Fach. 


The New Schoolmistress/Fett Insecure 


MALL wonder that the frontier schoolmistress felt insecure! Usually a 
mere slip of a girl, younger than many of her giant, boisterous pupils, it 
often took her many patient months to be “accepted...” 


EDUCATORS accepts new teachers into Group Plans immediately! If 
there is an Educators Group in your new school, you may become a mem- 
ber without answering health questions—anytime during the first 60 days 
following the opening of school. If there is not an Educators Group in your 
school, you’ll need a Non-Cancellable Individual Policy. Both Individual 
and Group Plans provide: 


¢ WEEKLY BENEFITS for Accidents and Sickness, 
starting with Ist, 4th, 8th or 15th day. 


e YEAR 'ROUND COVERAGE ... ail leaves in- 
cluded. 


¢ HOSPITAL and SURGICAL BENEFITS if desired. 


° THE COST —? Less than 10¢ daily for weekly 
benefits of $25.00. 


For full information mail the coupon... TODAY 





Attractive, handy LETTER 
OPENER with built-in 
magnifying glass. Just 
the thing for your desk. 
Mail the coupon for 
yours TODAY! 


ucalors Mutual Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Without any obligation, please send me—free of charge— 
Gn Educators Letter Opener, also full information on your 
Individual Protection [] Group Protection [] Have Rep- 
resentative call (] 








In This Issue 


> In presenting Number 1 of Volume 
99 of the PENNSYLVANIA ScHoo. 
JOURNAL, the JOURNAL staff extends 
to our readers all good wishes for a 
successful year. It is our hope that the 
magazine which comes to you nine 
times this school year will be a source 
of information and inspiration as you 
carry on your professional duties. 


> In our first article of this issue, 
a University of Pennsylvania professor 
gives a very timely and _ factual 
account of the United Nations and the 
role it has played in striving for world 
security. When we planned this article, 
we had no idea that the cold war would 
have become a hot war in Korea. 


® Knowledge concerning the United 
Nations and its activities has been ob- 
tained through visits to Lake Success 
by students, teachers, and townspeople 
in York. After reading Mr. Klinedinst’s 
account of these trips, more schools 
may plan to give their students the 
wonderful opportunity of seeing the 
United Nations in action. 


> Our PSEA President gives readers 
interested in the international scene 
fascinating material in her report on 
the meeting of the WOTP in Canada 
in July. We hope the international 
features in this issue will give our 
members some slight basis of under- 
standing the events taking place cur- 
rently. 


® Our readers will also find in the 
Feature Articles section, two one-page 
articles full of inspiration and ideas. To 
be a teacher is to be an artist claims 
the one author. The other one gives a 
brief glimpse into ways teachers may 
help their students keep open minds. 
Perhaps some of our readers may want 
to write the Philadelphia public 
schools office and ask for the other 
pamphlets in the series which includes 


“Toward the Open Mind.” 


> The summer has been a busy time 
for Association committees. Keep up- 
to-date on the activities of your organ- 
ization by checking these reports in 
our Association Activities section. 


> A new division under our depart- 
ment Educational Interests is “Keep 
Posted.” Here you will find reports of 
past and future meetings of profes- 
sional organizations. 
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The Schools and 
Pennsylvania Week 


SPLL EXCLUSIVE SUNSHINE 
HRISTMAS CARDS 
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+ EARN EXTRA MONEY FOR CLASS 5; ca Bo pee yale 
01 ACTIVITIES teaching in Reading, Num- 


“The highly active roles Pennsyl- 
vania schools are undertaking in or- 
ganizing for Pennsylvania Week, Octo- 


1, .CHERS-INSTRUCTORS: Send for SUNSHINE’S 

AGS Movey-makin plan. QUICK SALES! Samples on 

rq approval wit cnt of BIG SALES CONTEST. 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. ST-9 


bers, or Phonics. A fascinat- 
ing word-picture game using 
jig-saw puzzle techniques. 
Psychologically sound, self 
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1 115 Fulton St. New York 8, N. Y. a : : - 
t ber 16 to 22, are aiding in assuring pose accion cnaen 
* PETERSON the success of the State-wide observ- READING i eeadha, oo aut tie ues 
»* ance,” according to 1950 State Chair- | NUMBERS 10c postage for sample set. 
01 SYSTEM WALL CARDS F ice presi: | PHONICS Specly subject 
, man Joseph C. Feagley, vice presi- 
dent, Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- LETT Le FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
1257 S. Wabash Ave. 
as SING a Sees HANDWRITING T CARD caster. FREE Chicago 5, Illinois 
sor Terming the support received from 
ual schools as “most encouraging,” Mr. 
the ETA Feagiey declared that efforts toward MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 
rid making Pennsylvania Week 1950 the TRUSTED FRIENDS 
cle, — a ee “greatest annual event in the State are 
meiy* nt 
uld : ‘ turning into realities and that schools | IN NEW DRESS 
Also available in the new of the Commonwealth are doing their | AY : 
ca [| PRINT-WRITING ALPHABET | | ful share to help make the Keystone | SYRORY sew now Mion Bradley 
( 9 . 
ob- 14 cards, black background with State known throughout the world.” bring you finer crayons than ever— 
“ _ large white letters. Rufus Fitzgerald, Chancellor, Uni- smoother blending, more brilliant. 
= Fine quality bristol stock. versity af Pittsburgh and 1950 State And, because they are Milton Bradley 
: . : * lity, ill i Id, t- 
* Either Set $1.25 Schools Chairman, has announced that er See in ce ee Acciahie 
2 principals and teachers throughout the in Round and No-Roll, in usual 8, 
ols : ° 
th KU RTZ BROS. State are cooperating by planning spe- 16 and 24 color assortments. 
a. School Supplies and Equipment cial programs during the Week “to | 
oa Ke gg Ba ‘ make the students conscious of Penn- | 
een See a sylvania’s famous heritage and greater | 
ers future.” 
ne Highlight of school participation in | 
on WRITE FOR A SAMPLE the fifth annual celebration will be the | 
ida Quiz-Essay Contest, oldest continuing | 
nal IM ste leat feature of the Pennsylvania Week ob- 
yur servance. Sponsored for the fourth con- 
er- secutive year by the Pennsylvania 
ur- CLASS RECORD BOOK Retailers’ Association, prizes provided 
by the association total $2500 per year. | 
TAILORED to meet your 
the exact needs. 
ige 
T You may have your choice of Wire-O Bound 
i) or Loose Leaf books. 
ms The TAILORED MASTERLEAF line is avail- 
3a able in four popular sizes: 634 x 334, 734 x 
4g, 8V x 5V, 92x 55. 
wed Without obligation we will send you 
ds. samples of MASTERLEAF RECORD BOOKS 
which will be made up to meet your re- 
ant quirements. 
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; way we have solved your record book prob- Commerce will again furnish reference 
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Te: hE ee Sere State wishing to plan Pennsylvania in- 
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TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 






Stories about 
Lindaand Lee 














GINN AND COMPANY 


This unique series provides an integrated teaching plan for the ele- 
mentary grades, bringing the American way of life directly to the pupil 
in terms and concepts that are significant for him and that he can un- 
derstand. 

Beginning with personal living in the immediate environment of 
home, school, and community, guidance is given in co-operation, social 
living, and democratic procedures. The child actually shares in the ex- 
periences which are presented and his attitude in human relationships 
gains and grows. History, geography, economics, and civics are the fields 
from which material for the series is drawn. 

An integral part of the value of these books lies in their attractiveness. 
Colorful and lively, with engaging pictures, they immediately kindle the 
pupils’ interest. Teachers’ Manuals for Books I-III are available too! 

Books I, II, and III (pictured at left) by Eleanor Thomas, and Book 
IV, Your People and Mine, by Josephine Mackenzie are ready. Books V 
and VI are to follow soon. The series when complete will cover Grades 
1-9. Ask for descriptive circular 715. 


Good citizenship tomorrow is our job today 
Let these books help you! 


72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 











DO YOUR PUPILS 


ENJOY HISTORY? 





They will if they use these new 


Southworth history books: 
LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 





TEACHING ‘‘TOTAL’’ HEALTH 





The SCOTT, FORESMAN 


Now available Grades 1-7 
Teacher's Editions 


Authors: William W. Bauer, M.D. 
Helen Schacter, Ph.D., Gladys Gardner Jenkins 


Happy Days (1) 
Good Times with Our Friends (1) 
Three Friends (2) 
Five in the Family (3) 
The Girl Next Door (4) 
You (5) 


A background history for the middle grades, noted for its You and Others (6) 


child-appeal, its teaching aids, and its beautiful colored 


pictures. 


EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


A similar book for the middle grades, covering the ex- 
plorers, the colonies, and our history through 1789. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


A textbook for the junior high school grades, extending 
from 1492 into the administration of President Truman. 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES 


You're Growing Up (7) 


To help you apply child-development 
principles in your everyday teaching: 


HEALTH AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT SERIES 





The better high school textbook that really puts American 
History across to the students. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 
P. W. Dietz, C. S. Hottenstein, and F. Tempone 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


These Are Your Children 














SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 


114 East 23rd Street New York 10, New York 
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The United Nations and the Struggle for 


World Security 


years from its creation as the 
world’s chief instrument of peace- 
making the United Nations is at war. 
Tragic frustration and disintegration 
of the system of ,collective security 
which was devised at San Francisco in 
1945 lie behind. Now, though the ulti- 
mate sanctions of that system have been 
invoked and an army fights in Korea 
under United Nations auspices, the 
prospects for world peace and security 
seem dimmer than at any time since 
World War II. What does this mean? 
Is the United Nations impotent to 
achieve the conditions essential for 
security? Or does its record, on a 
closer view, justify some confidence 
that it can still succeed in its para- 
mount mission of protecting the in- 
tegrity of nations and maintaining 
peace among them? 

The United Nations has certainly 
not qualified as an effective policeman. 
Neither its moral authority nor 
coercive sanctions have been sufficient 
to deter even small states from using 
force in the aggressive pursuit of their 
own ends. This in large measure re- 
flects the failure of the Great Powers 
to unite in support of United Nations 
security action, confounding the origi- 
nal assumptions on which the organ- 
ization was founded. Instead, the in- 
tensifying struggle between the Soviet 
Union and the western powers has com- 
pletely transformed the character of 
the security problem and put it almost 
outside the scope of the United Na- 
tions which was never expected to im- 
pose restraint upon a Great Power. 
The problem has been further aggra- 
vated by the failure to put into opera- 
tion an effective system for the inter- 
national regulation of armaments and 
atomic energy. 

On the other hand, the United Na- 
tions has demonstrated increasing ef- 
fectiveness in resolving international 
disputes by peaceful and non-coercive 
means, forestalling—until Korea—the 
outbreak of full-scale war. In the role 
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of international mediator, the United 
Nations has gone far in fulfilling its as- 
signment of promoting world security. 


The Problem of International 
Enforcement 


The United Nations Security Coun- 
cil’s dramatic action in approving 
military resistance to the attack on 
South Korea has revived a belief that 
the most essential method of assuring 
world security is collective sanctions 
and that the real basis of the organiza- 
tion’s effectiveness is its powers of en- 
forcement. As defined by the Charter 
and applied to Korea these powers ap- 
pear substantial. 

The Security Council, acting on in- 
formation either from a member gov- 
ernment of the United Nations or the 
Secretary-General, decides that there 
has been a breach of the peace or an 
outright act of aggression. It then has 
full discretion to recommend or order 
whatever measures it considers neces- 
sary to restore peace, including the 
use of armed force or economic block- 
ade. It was originally intended that 
there should be special military con- 
tingents immediately available to the 
United Nations from various countries 
to be directed by a Military Staff com- 
posed of the Chiefs of Staff of the five 
major powers; but this was never or- 
ganized because of disagreement be- 
tween Russia and the other states as 
to how it was to be composed. Never- 
theless, the Council still has authority 
to recommend assistance from any or 
all of the members of the United Na- 
tions. This was the action taken in the 
case of the attack on South Korea. 

Until the Korean attack, these 
powers remained a dead letter, despite 
a whole series of international crises 
in which the United Nations was called 
upon to act. The Council was either 
unwilling to invoke sanctions while an 
alternative approach offered a prospect 
of settlement, or else it was blocked by 
the veto of the Soviet Union. 


© 


In regard to Korea, however, the 
Security Council acted with amazing 
speed and decision. Upon U. S. initia- 
tive, it approved vigorous military re- 
sistance less than three days after the 
first incursion of North Korean forces. 
In the meantime, it had ordered a 
cease-fire, called on all nations to re- 
frain from aiding North Korea, asked 
for assistance in putting its resolution 
into effect, and clearly determined the 
responsibility for the breach of the 
peace. It has gone on to rally a variety 
of armed forces and other types of as- 
sistance from many members of the 
United Nations, established a Unified 
Command, and secured the approval 
of most of the states outside the Soviet 
bloc for the stand taken. While the 
outcome is uncertain, the United Na- 
tions has made an impressive demon- 
stration of its “teeth.” 

Yet the outward appearance of ef- 
fectiveness is deceptive and it would 
be dangerous to conclude that the 
United Nations has proved that its 
coercive sanctions can assure security. 
The action taken by the Security Coun- 
cil was really an accident, due to the 
peculiar circumstance that the Soviet 
Union was not represented when the 
vote was taken. Had the delegate been 
present, the action would undoubtedly 
have been vetoed. 

Furthermore, by going ahead with- 
out the unanimous consent of all the 
major powers and depending so 
heavily on the United States as its 
agent, the United Nations necessarily 
acted in a way not contemplated by 
the Charter and forfeited some of the 
moral as well as compulsive influence 
which it had been expected to exert 
when serving as an undisputed and 
impartial instrument of the world com- 
munity. This accounts in large part 
for the difficulty encountered in trying 
to halt the attack on Korea and 
demonstrates that sanctions are an ex- 
tremely uncertain and costly method 
of providing security unless the United 
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Nations can act with full unity—an 
unlikely circumstance in a world split 
by deep political and ideological con- 
flict. 

Finally, whatever the end result of 
the use of military sanctions, the weak- 
ness of the United Nations’ preventive 
sanctions has been exposed. Neither 
the threat of collective resistance, nor 
a token use of force was effective as 
a deterrent. In using coercive sanc- 
tions even against a relatively small 
country, the United Nations and the 
United States have had to take the 
most extreme of military measures. 
However imperative such enforcement 
action may have been, the fact re- 
mains that it did not result in an im- 
mediate solution. 

As a matter of fact, sanctions under 
present conditions of international re- 
lations confront the United Nations 
with a dilemma which is quite beyond 
its capacity to resolve. To be effective 
in a serious crisis sanctions need to 
be backed by overwhelming force. 
This would require either that the 
major powers be so united in their 
support of the action that they would 
commit their forces wholeheartedly to 
it, or that the armed forces of all 
states be subjected to strict interna- 
tional control and limitation so that 
none would be capable of a powerful 
and sustained military attack. To date, 
neither of these elemental conditions 
has been fulfilled and consequently 
sanctions remain, despite the Korean 
experience, the least reliable of the 
United Nations’ security instruments. 


The Issue of Arms Control 


One of the most serious obstacles 
to the maintenance of security has been 
the failure to establish a general system 
for the international regulation of arma- 
ments. Despite widespread agreement 


in principle on the necessity of limita- 
tion and control of conventional arma- 
ments and of atomic energy, the United 
Nations has not worked out specific 
plans which all would accept. Without 
universal agreement, no state has been 
willing to hazard a start by limiting 
its own armaments for fear this would 
jeopardize its capacity for self-defense. 

After five years of negotiations, the 
United Nations Commissions entrusted 
with the task of devising effective 
arms control have reached a complete 
deadlock on four main issues: 

(1) The Western powers have insisted 
that international ownership and 
management of all atomic facilities is 
essential to prevent atomic energy 
from being used for military purposes. 
The USSR has opposed international 
ownership as an infringement of na- 
tional sovereignty and has maintained 
that effective control could be secured 
simply by means of international in- 
spection. 

(2) The Western powers have agreed 
that complete international control 
must be established before nations dis- 
perse their atomic armaments. The 
USSR has contended that atomic 
weapons must be outlawed and stock- 
piles destroyed simultaneously with 
the inauguration of a system of inter- 
national inspection which would check 
on the performance of these commit- 
ments. 

(3) The Western powers have urged 
that steps be taken to control conven- 
tional armaments (by an arms census 
verified by international inspection) 
independently of atomic energy con- 
trol. The USSR has refused to treat the 
two matters separately. 

(4) The Western powers have con- 
cluded that an atmosphere of greater 
trust between nations must be created 
by a Soviet about-face on critical 
political issues, which would result in 
firm commitments not to extend its 
control, before disarmament or any 
satisfactory international arms regula- 
tion can be undertaken. The USSR 
has proposed immediate action on the 
limitation of armaments apart from 
any political agreements. 

The crucial dilemma is that while 
these disagreements on the methods, 
timing, and conditions of arms control 
persist, competition for arms superior- 
ity inevitably continues, heightening 
international tension, suspicion, and 


fear and making agreement ever mor 
dificult to attain. If some form o! 
arms control is essential for security 
but complete security is demanded as 
a prerequisite for putting control int: 
effect, the impasse becomes unresoly 
able. 

The Soviet Union’s rapid success in 
producing an atomic explosion along: 
side of its advanced development oi 
conventional arms has spurred urgeni 
attempts by some of the smaller na- 
tions in the United Nations to break 
the deadlock. They have proposed that 
at least some first steps be taken 
toward control, even if agreement is 
not now possible on a complete con- 
trol plan. For instance, General Carlos 
Romulo of the Philippines urged as 
President of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly in the fall of 1949 
that a temporary “standstill” agree- 
ment be negotiated to suspend produc- 
tion of atomic weapons, with interna- 
tional inspection to verify each 
country’s compliance. India proposed 
that conventions be signed at once 
which would commit nations to re- 
frain from launching atomic warfare 
and to accept a system of international 
inspection and control subject to such 
reservations as they felt might be 
necessary pending acceptance by all. 
Others have also approached the prob- 
lem on such a piecemeal basis, some 
suggesting that United Nations “watch- 
dog” commissions be stationed in the 
spots of greatest international friction 
to check on the extent of military prep- 
arations. 

Agreement on such proposals will 
depend on the readiness of the West- 
ern powers to settle for international 
inspection (of both conventional arms 
and atomic energy so as to meet the 
Russian objections to separating the 
two) as better than no control at all; 
and the readiness of the Soviet Union 
to make good its declared willingness 
to accept thorough-going inspection of 
its own military facilities by an inter- 
national authority over which it 
would have no veto. For the time 
being, all negotiations have unfor- 
tunately been suspended because the 
USSR refuses to take part unless the 
Chinese Communist government is 
represented, a demand which is op- 
posed by a majority of the Commis- 
sions’ members. 

The intrusion of this issue em- 
phasizes the close inter-relationship 
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between the world political struggle 
and the question of arms control. It 
means that before the latter can be 
made effective as a measure of security, 
a settlement of some of the critical 
disputes in which the Soviet Union 
and the West are now embroiled will 
be necessary. In this situation the 
transcendent importance of peaceful 
and non-coercive methods of interna- 
tional settlement is apparent, and it is 
a source of encouragement that the 
United Nations has made its most 
notable contributions to world security 
through this type of action. 


The Mediating Role of the 
United Nations 


In its brief history, the United Na- 
tions has had to deal with no less than 
fifteen international crises. It has at- 
tempted to solve each one without re- 
sort to its coercive powers. Although 
in some cases a final satisfactory solu- 
tion has not yet been reached and 
violence sometimes broke out before 
a settlement was achieved, none of the 
disputes led to prolonged warfare and 
a majority were resolved on terms ac- 
ceptable to all parties—thanks in large 
measure to United Nations mediation, 
conciliation, or adjudication. 

The Security Council, the General 
Assembly, and the International Court 
of Justice have all taken a hand in the 


settlement of these disputes, following 
a wide variety of procedures. In the 
Iranian case in 1946, the Security 
Council heard both the Soviet Union’s 
and Iran’s arguments (the latter over 
Soviet protest), asked them to negoti- 
ate further with each other and called 
for a report. In due course, the Soviet 
Union met Iran’s demand for a with- 
drawal of Russian troops which had 
been stationed in its northern provinces 
during the war, and returned full con- 
trol to Iran. 

In regard to Indonesia, a Good 
Offices Commission was appointed and 
secured a truce between the Dutch and 
revolting Indonesians demanding their 
independence. After prolonged and 
often discouraging negotiations, broken 
by periods of renewed fighting, the 
Security Council induced the Dutch to 
stop hostilities, to release the Indo- 
nesian leaders who had been captured 
and to confer with them on a basis 
of equality in a Round Table Confer- 
ence. This resulted in the peaceful sur- 
render of Dutch sovereignty and the 
establishment of virtually independeni 
United States of Indonesia. 

When British ships were damaged 
with loss of life by mines off the 
Albanian coast, the Security Council 
referred the matter to the International 
Court of Justice. Though Albania was 
not a member of the United Nations, 


vigorously disclaimed responsibility 
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THE SECURITY COUNCIL AND THE KOREAN QUESTION 


General view of the Security Council during the meeting of June 27, 1950, on which the 

Revised Draft Resolution—concerning the complaint of aggression upon the Republic of 

Korea—was submitted to the Council by the American Government, and adopted by a vote 
of seven against two, and two abstentions. 
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and at one point even challenged the 
Court’s competence to decide the ques- 
tion, it finally acquiesced when a ma- 
jority opinion ruled against it. 

The outstanding example of United 
Nations mediation was in Palestine 
where the courageous and skilful ef- 
forts of Count Bernadotte and Ralph 
Bunche acting under the authority of 
the Security Council brought first a 
truce and then a permanent armistice 
to a land in which organized and in- 
tensive warfare was actually in 
progress. The United Nations has been 
less successful in regard to Greece, 
the dispute over Kashmir between 
India and Pakistan, and of course 
Korea. Even in Palestine a final peace 
settlement has not been reached and 
bitter resentment persists between 
Arabs and Jews. Yet the record of suc- 
cess—in tough and seemingly irrecon- 
cilable disputes—is heartening. 

Out of these experiences some of the 
elements of an effective strategy of 
international conciliation have emerged. 
The presence of an impartial third 
party is all-important. This has been 
the particular function of the United 
Nations. Its constant initiative in 
negotiating, exploring, and pressing 
for possible bases of agreement, and 
the high degree of its disinterestedness 
assured by the range of nations repre- 
sented in it have been vital in securing 
the concessions from both sides needed 
for a settlement. Furthermore, con- 
ciliation has required skilful personal 
leadership, tactful and patient, yet firm 
and persistent. 

While some of the United Nations’ 
conciliation efforts have suffered be- 
cause of inadequate personnel, the or- 
ganization has been able to make 
available increasingly competent serv- 
ices from key members of its own 
Secretariat and from specially gifted 
individuals recruited from the outside 
for particular missions. These men 
have been able to gain the confidence 
of the opposed governments by listen- 
ing sympathetically and ad nauseam 
to their arguments, to get representa- 
tives to sit down together and talk 
over dispassionately the issues in dis- 
pute, to discover and clarify points 
which would be commonly acceptable 
and, of vital importance, to save every- 
one’s face. 

The United Nations has also suc- 
ceeded in focusing upon the disputants 
the moral pressure of world opinion. 
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By demanding and reiterating that a 
settlement must be reached by peaceful 
means, the organization has exercised 
a powerful influence upon the negotia- 
tors, often causing them to avoid ac- 
tions which would make them appear 
responsible for a breakdown of the 
conciliation effort and thus expose 
them to world censure. On the other 
hand, the threat of forceful coercion 
was not used by the United Nations 
to back up its mediation. Many of 
those who have carried on the work 
of settlement are convinced that far 
from weakening their hands. the lack 
of any enforcement power has actually 
been an important factor in their suc- 
cess. States were more cooperatively 
disposed when they knew that no solu- 
tion would be imposed on them with- 
out their consent. 

Several factors have weakened the 
United Nations’ work of international 
reconciliation. On certain occasions its 
action was slow, inept, and indecisive, 
allowing grievances to fester and 
tensions to rise until a crisis was 
reached and violence exploded. Failure 
to prevent one side from gaining an 
advantage while negotiations were 
going on also jeopardized the achieve- 
ment of a settlement. But the greatest 
obstacle was the impact of the cold 
war. Each dispute became a bone of 
contention between the Soviet Union 
and the Western powers, as well as 
between the countries directly in- 
volved. Again and again, Russian and 
American representatives would insist 
on different ways of handling the situa- 
tion. A majority would customarily 
vote down the Russian proposal and, in 
the Security Council, a Soviet veto 
would defeat action proposed by the 
United States. Though the General 
Assembly could and did_ override 
Soviet opposition, no real settlement 
was possible when the dispute con- 
cerned some Soviet-sponsored action, 
because the Soviet bloc boycotted as 
“illegal” the step approved by the As- 
sembly and refused to cooperate in 
any way in implementing it. 

The greatest challenge to the United 
Nations’ peacemaking potential still 
remains. Can it promote a_ peaceful 
settlement between the principals in 
the world conflict and forestall the 
Third World War? This rugged task 
is not beyond the United Nations’ 
competence as the Charter places no 
limits upon the work of conciliation 
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which it may undertake. But bold 
leadership from outside the Soviet 
and American coalitions is essential to 
produce an effective “third party” 
which can mobilize the resources for 
mediation. Two tries have been made. 
One failed. The other is stalled, but 
can be revived if there is an opportune 
moment and enough public support. 
The first—aimed at solving the Berlin 
in 1949—stemmed from the 


crisis 
seven nations on the Security Council 
which were not directly involved. 


Working jointly, they moved between 
the USSR and the Western occupation 
powers, explored the bases of disagree- 
ment and finally proposed that the 
Soviet lift its blockade of Berlin and 
that the West simultaneously accept 
the use of the Soviet-zone currency in 
their sectors of Berlin. (Introduction 
of a separate currency for West Berlin 
had been one of the reasons given 
by the USSR for its blockade action.) 
Insistence by the United States on lift- 
ing of the blockade as a prior condition 
to discussion of the currency question 
killed the proposal and the “middle” 
nations were obliged to give up their 
efforts. Nevertheless this action sets a 
precedent which might again be fol- 
lowed if nations either in the Security 
Council or the General Assembly were 
willing to take an independent stand 
between the great protagonists and 
launch a determined appeal for an ac- 
commodation of their differences. Such 
a move would require solid-rity 
among the mediating nations and a 
deft avoidance of partiality to either 
side. So far no nations have ventured 
to renew the attempt. 


A New Peace Effort 


The initiative in a “new peace ef- 
fort” has been taken, however, by the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. Disregarding the skeptical and 
even critical attitude of governments 
whose employed servant he was, 


Trygve Lie went personally this past 
spring to the heads of the Soviet, 
British, French, and American govern- 
ments. He asked them to reconsider 
the possibilities of composing their 
major disagreements in the interest of 
furthering the work of the United Na- 
tions and the cause of world peace. 
He then made a specific proposal for 
a twenty-year United Nations Peace 
Program involving the fullest use of the 
organization’s machinery for the con- 
ciliation of disputes (including peri- 
odic meetings of the Security Council 
attended by top government leaders 
to review the issues dividing the Great 
Powers), a new attempt to establish 
arms and atomic energy control, 
progress toward universality of mem- 
bership in the United Nations, a sub- 
stantial international program of 
technical assistance, and a greater use 
of the agencies of the United Nations 
to promote economic and _ social 
progress. 

This unprecedented and _ striking 
action by an international official met 
a mixed reception, especially cool in 
Washington, and has for the moment 
been overwhelmed by the avalanche 
of the Korean war. Yet it probably 
offers the most promising chance of 
bringing the mediating influence of the 
United Nations to bear on the world 
struggle for power. If Mr. Lie’s plan 
were vigorously supported by the 
middle states in the United Nations and 
by a determined segment of public 
opinion in the United States and other 
Western countries, it could impel a 
serious review by both sides of the 
disastrous consequences of the con- 
tinued pursuit of their present policies 
and lead to an earnest attempt to 
find the basis for security through 
mutual accommodation of their in- 
terests. 

In the end, the United Nations can- 
not compel the nations of the world to 
keep at peace nor can it guarantee 
security. The ultimate decisions are 
up to national governments. But the 
United Nations can inform, it can ap- 
peal, it can persuade, it can maintain 


- contact between hostile states, it can 


voice the world’s will to peace. This is 
its true vocation in the struggle for 
world security. Its success will depend. 
not alone upon the strength of its 
“teeth,” but upon the responsiveness of 
its members to its reconciling mission. 
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“If world peace cannot be taught to the boys 
and girls of the Nation by teachers, | do not 
know how they will get it.”—Arthur W. Fergu- 


son. 


York Students Tour United Nations 


PAUL E. KLINEDINST 


Director of UN Tours 
York City Schools 


A WORD picture of the spirit of the 
“A. United Nations is beyond the pen 
of man; to grasp its grandeur, one 
needs to mingle with those of the 
world who comprise it. 

Not every teacher and student of 
Pennsylvania can or will want to visit 
the “finest example of practical Chris- 
tianity that there is” at its interim 
headquarters. at Lake Success. In the 
York City schools, given an oppor- 
tunity for visiting the United Nations, 
both “teachers and students became 
more aware of the need for world 
peace and are willing to help frame 
plans for making the United Nations 
as meaningful as possible. The York 
schools, according to officials of the 
Headquarters Section, Special Services 
Division of the UN, are lone-pioneers 
in this phase of modern education. 

York Superintendent of Schools 
Arthur W. Ferguson, who visited UN 
Headquarters on several occasions, 
conceived the idea of having students 
and teachers see and know “how 
peoples live and work together.” The 
idea grew rapidly. 

Senior high school students who are 
willing to pay their tour expense were 
subsequently granted two days’ leave 


to go see and hear and help do some- 
thing about united world cooperation. 
Since that time four groups of stu- 
dents, teachers, and representatives of 
community organizations have joined 
in the school-conducted tours to the 
United Nations. Reservations have been 
completed for three more of these stu- 
dent tours this fall. 

No group experiences the same pro- 
gram at the UN Headquarters. Thus 
much of the real merit of the visits is 
gained in the comparative reports given 
in the classrooms and elsewhere upon 
the return of each group. All have met 
the challenge of the United Nations 
in that real action has resulted from 
the experiences set up by the tour di- 
rector and educational departments at 
Lake Success. 

Each group, upon arrival at the in- 
terim headquarters, is injected with 
the spirit of world brotherhood with 
luncheon in the vast International 
Cafeteria where race, color, or creed 
do not label anyone. Each group re- 
ceives an on-the-scene briefing of the 
organization and purposes. Admission 
is provided by ticket, reserved by 
formal application long before, to all 
open meetings of councils, committees, 


and commissions. Special educational 
features and meetings are arranged ac- 
cording to the type of personnel in 
each group. 

By careful planning and at a very 
nominal cost, the following is typical 
of one of the two-day itineraries: 


5 a.m.—Photo and departure by bus; 1 
p-m.—Arrival and luncheon in International 
Cafeteria at Lake Success; 2:15 p.m.—Group 
Meeting for Explanation of Work of the 
Trusteeship Council; 3 p.m.—Attendance at 
Sessions of the Trusteeship Council; 4:30 
p.m.—Leave UN for Hotel in New York; 
6:30 p.m.—Dinner; 7:30 p.m—Tour of 
Rockefeller Center; 9 p.m.—Radio City 
Music Hall Show; 11 p.m.—Walk on the 
Great White Way. 

Then 7 a.m.—Call for Breakfast; 8:30 
a.m.—Check out of Hotel and leave by bus 
for Lake Success; 10 a.m.—Arrive at UN 
Headquarters, tour building and book room 
and view “Circle of Flags”; 10:30 a.m— 
Education Service Meeting on How to Teach 
World Peace and the UN; Noon—Lunch- 
eon in the International Cafeteria; 1:15 p.m. 
—The Spirit of the UN by the’ Chief of 
Special Services; 2:00 p.m.—An American 
Mission talk on the “Responsibility of the 
American School and World Peace”; 3 p.m. 
—World Health Organization talk or Movies 
and Film Strip; 4 p.m.—Leave Lake Suc- 
cess; 5 p.m.—Tour LaGuardia Airport; 6 
p-m.—Dinner in Terrace Restaurant at the 
Airport; 7 p.m.—Shopping at Airport; 7:30 
p.m.— Leave for York via _ Tri-Borough 
Bridge, Harlem, and George Washington 
Suspension Bridge; 3 a.m.—Arrival in York. 


According to York Superintendent 
of Schools, the tour director, and the 
students and teachers on these tours, no 
amount of textbook instruction can 
approach the merits of treading the 
vast halls, occupying seats in the coun- 
cil chambers and conference rooms, 
hearing through the earphones the 
translations of the speeches and com- 
ments of official delegates, and eating 
and conversing with folks from near 
and far. 





Fitty York High School students and seven teachers, including the principal, Edward A. Glatfelter, 
who visited the United Nations Headquarters on April 20 and 21. 
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5 rm STATUS of the teaching profes- 
Hi sion in any community is the 
measure of that community’s civiliza- 
tion,” was the theme of the greetings 
from the office of the Canadian Sec- 
retary of State as the Fourth Delegate 
Assembly of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession was of- 
ficially opened in Ottawa, Canada, on 
July 17. Eighty-six official delegates 
from national teachers’ organizations 
and 36 delegates from affiliated mem- 
ber organizations representing 20 dif- 
ferent countries—Bolivia, Brazil, Can- 
ada, England, Finland, Greece, Haiti. 
Iceland, India, Italy, Luxembourg. 
Malta, New Zealand, Northern Ireland. 
Norway, Philippines, Scotland, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, and United States—had 
come together to discuss their educa- 
tional problems with a view toward 
offering a united professional front so 
that education might play its part most 
effectively in the maintenance and de- 
velopment of civilization. 

There were also eleven official ob- 
servers from national and _interna- 
tional educational organizations from 
five additional countries which are not 
members of WOTP—Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, Germany, Japan, and Uruguay; 
five special guest observers of the 
Canadian Teachers Federation; and 58 
registered visitors from seven different 
countries. 

Eight Pennsylvanians were present: 
Carolyn Patterson of Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the NEA Department of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education; 
Mrs. Erna G. Gilland of California, re- 
presentative of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers; and your Presi- 
dent were on the delegate list. In addi- 
tion, Marian Bryce of Erie, Helen 
Brennan and Helen Gorman of Pitts- 
burgh, Ruth Ewing of Indiana, and 
John E. Beddow of Frackville were 


registered as visitors. 


A World Confederation 


The four topics listed for the con- 
sideration of discussion groups at this 
vear’s conference were: (1) A Consti- 
tution for a World Confederation of 
the Teaching Profession; (2) Interna- 
tional Study of Teachers’ Salaries; (3) 
Public Relations; (4) Education and 
Peace. 

While WOTP is the largest interna- 
tional teaching organization, including 
in its membership teachers’ organiza- 
tions from 23 countries representing 
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Ottawa Conference 
Proposes World 
Confederation 


ISABEL EPLEY 


President, PSEA, Pittsburgh 


®@ The President of the PSEA interprets the spirit of 
WOTP by presenting informally the delegates from a 


number of countries. 


over 2,000,000 teachers, there are large 
numbers of teachers in western Europe 
and in the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain who are not a part of WOTP. 
Those teachers are represented largely 
by FISE (International Federation of 
Teachers’ Unions), FIPESO (Interna- 
tional Federation of Professors in 
Secondary Schools), and IFTA (Inter- 
national Federation of Teachers As- 
sociations—elementary teachers). 

FISE is predominantly communistic 
and announced to the world that it 
will join with no other organization 
whatsoever. The strong cleavage that 
exists between elementary and _ sec- 
ondary teachers in most of western 
Europe accounts for the fact that they 
prefer to remain in FIPESO and IFTA, 
and are afraid of losing their identity 
in an all-inclusive organization. 

A committee of five members each 
from WOTP, FIPESO, and IFTA was 
appointed to try to work out some plan 
whereby they could all join together. 
A draft constitution resulted, the con- 
sideration of which took up a con- 
siderable amount of the time and 
thought of the WOTP Delegate As- 
sembly. With some changes it was ap- 
proved and our five representatives 
were instructed to proceed with nego- 
tiations with the representatives of 
FIPESO and IFTA. A meeting of that 
committee of fifteen is being held at 
Amsterdam, Holland, as this report 
goes to press. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


The group discussing teachers’ sala- 
ries found it difficult to make com- 
parisons because of the fluctuations in 


currency values and lack of any uni- 
versal standard. They recommended 
that WOTP make a comparative study 
of teachers’ salaries and the principles 
upon which salary scales should be con- 
structed, which was accepted. It is also 
interesting to note that their report 
contained a statement that a “merit 
system rating by other than objective 
measures, such as training, length of 
service, and degree of responsibility is 
fraught with danger when used as a 
means of determining differentials in 
salary.” 


Public Relations 


As to public relations, the group 
recommended briefly that (1) the most 
important medium of good public re- 
lations is the teacher himself; (2) a 
public relations program should re- 
flect suggestions from the lay and pro- 
fessional field and should be based on 
facts obtained through research, study, 
and evaluation; and (3) WOTP aims 
to encourage the development of good 
international relations among various 
national teaching bodies and students 
in every possible way. 


Education and Peace 


The resolutions resulting from the 
discussion group in Education and 
Peace were: 

1. We believe that “true under- 
standing among nations and a willing- 
ness to work for peace begins with the 
individual.” We must face the issue that 
understanding does not necessarily 
mean that peace will result. Children 
should be given such experiences as 
will help them to know that there are 
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tensions, prejudices, and difficulties 
that hinder cooperation. 

2. Organizations with members 
loyal to these purposes can help by 
working with the United Nations. 
Promotion of measures to equalize 
educational opportunities for all 
people in all areas will improve the 
economic status which bears directly 
on the promotion of peace. 

3. Teacher organizations can be the 
agency whereby teachers may know the 
possibilities of study, sources of ma- 
terial, and ways of working together 
to solve our common problems. 


Stimulating International Friendships 


However, there is much more to a 
meeting than a factual recital of sub- 
jects discussed and decisions reached. 
The spirit of an organization and the 
devotion of members to its ideals and 
purposes are the things that really 
make the organization; and I wish I 
could interpret to you adequately the 
spirit of the convention at Ottawa. 

I wish you could have enjoyed with 
me the cordial and gracious hospitality 
of the Canadian teachers under the 
leadership of Bernice MacNaughton. 
Hosts and hostesses were on hand con- 
tinuously to make us feel at home and 
do what they could for us. A reception 
and tea by the Canadian Federation of 
Teachers, a reception by Dr. and Mrs. 
Russell, and a picnic supper in the 
beautiful Gatineau hills at which the 
Ontario Teachers Association were 
hosts provided a perfect setting for the 
formation of stimulating international 
friendships. 

I wish, too, you might all have had 
the opportunity to meet delegates from 
the other countries, to hear them dis- 
cuss their problems, and to sense the 
sincerity and the devotion with which 
they are attacking those problems. Per- 
haps you may best capture the spirit of 
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the convention if I try to introduce to 
you a few of the delegates. 


Introducing Mary Kampouris 


I wish you might have had lunch, 
as I did, with Mary Kampouris of 
Greece, a charming, intelligent woman, 
keenly interested in every phase of 
life as she saw it in Canada and the 
United States, but, oh, so tense about 
everything. Following lunch she said, 
“It is such a pleasure to be with you 
and hear people laugh. You see, we 
haven’t yet learned to laugh again in 
Greece;” and it was easy to under- 
stand why, when one heard her plead 
later with the delegate assembly to 
“do your best to maintain our 
(Greece’s) independence and our edu- 
cation reconstruction and help us re- 
patriate our lost children.” She de- 
scribed graphically how 28,000 seats in 
the school rooms of Greece are empty 
because the children were abducted by 
guerilla bands and “forcibly removed 
to Soviet satellite countries for Com- 
munist indoctrination and subsequent 
terrorization of the Greek populace.” 


Rural Education in New Zealand 


You would have enjoyed the friendly 
banter and quick interchange of wit 
between Mr. Ashbridge of New Zea- 
land and Doctor Scholes of Scotland 
as they extolled the virtues of their re- 
spective countries. Mr. Ashbridge de- 
scribed with justifiable pride the pro- 
gram of rural education in New Zealand 
where the government provides a fully 
equipped building and a fully certif- 
icated teacher if there are at least nine 
children in attendance. Rural teachers 
also receive higher salaries. Doctor 
Scholes represented the oldest teachers’ 
organization in the world, the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland, 103 years 
old, and the only teachers’ organiza- 
tion in the world which has been 
granted the right to confer degrees. 
Following the conference he was plan- 
ning to go by bus to Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, for the sole purpose of see- 
ing the first child he had enroled in 
school. She had married an American 
GI and was having a siege of home- 
sickness. An extra 4,000 miles—such 
is an indication of the warm, human 
interests of the teachers we met in 
Ottawa. 

You would have been impressed with 
the problems Brazil is facing as told 





by Doctor Campos. Sixty per cent of 
the people are illiterate; in Rio de 
Janeiro alone 2,000 children are out 
of school because there are no class- 
rooms for them; and 97 per cent of 
the schools are private. Public educa- 
tion there is still in its infancy. 
Perhaps the only country where 
there are no immediate crises in edu- 
cation is Switzerland. According to 
Doctor Sack, vice president of WOTP 
from Berne, salaries do not offer too 
much of a problem because they are 
good as compared with those of other 
professions. Apparently there is no 
dearth of men teachers in Switzerland 
either. In the boys’ secondary schools, 
a woman teacher is unknown. In the 
girls’ secondary schools, about half the 
teachers are men. Doctor Sack also 
said that women don’t vote and don’t 
complain; that children under sixteen 
are not permitted to go to movies and 
don’t mind not being able to go: and 
that children go to school at seven 
o’clock in the morning and love it! 


34% of Income to Education 


If Switzerland has few problems, the 
Philippines still have plenty. Although 
34% of their national income is de- 
voted to education, the highest of any 
country in the world, 50% of the 
population remains either illiterate or 
semi-illiterate. One of the greatest 
handicaps is the language difficulty. 
There are 87 different languages used, 
no two of which are similar. English 
is the medium of instruction in the 
schools, but it is, of course, a foreign 
language to the people. Much of the 
credit for what progress has been made 
educationally is accorded by Mr. Tua- 
zon to the 40 years of prenatal care 
given the Philippines by the United 
States. As an independent country the 
Philippines are just four years old. 

I think your complacency would 
have been somewhat shattered as was 
mine, had you chatted with the repre- 
sentatives from Uruguay and Luxem- 
bourg. They were, of course, gracious 
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guests, but at our insistence they gave 
frank and objective answers as to how 
many of the South American and 
western European countries feel toward 
the United States. It was not a hearten- 
ing picture they presented. It behooves 
us continuously to examine the motives 
behind our international policies and 
take care that they are properly in- 
terpreted to other countries. While our 
motives are not always above reproach, 
unfortunately, there is still a tremen- 
dous amount of misinformation being 
disseminated both wittingly by foes of 
our system of government and unwit- 
tingly, perhaps, by the unrealistic tenor 
of many of our movies and publica- 
tions. 

You would have been interested too, 
in the comments of the teacher who 
spends an hour a day teaching English 
to the children in the Soviet Embassy 
in her country. With the exception of 
instruction in English and music. the 
children are taught entirely by Rus- 
sian teachers; the program is pre- 
scribed by the Kremlin; and all ex- 
amination booklets are returned to 
Moscow. 


The Gentle Spirit 


Although there is such lack of unity 
among teachers’ groups in Germany 
that they have not joined the WOTP, 
five official observers from Germany 
were present. They could, of course, 
take no official part in the proceedings, 
but one of the most impressive state- 
ments, at least to me, was the statement 
by Helmut Schluroff. He told of the 
suffering from hunger and lack of 
clothes in Germany during the postwar 
years; of the fear that is still a large 
part of their lives; of the Russian cars 
coming into the western sectors of 
Berlin for the purpose of robbing 
people; and of the refugees who arrive 
each day from the Russian Zone into 
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an area already frightfully over- 
crowded. It was touching to hear him 
say, “I wish you could imagine the 
feelings of a Germany which, after 
twelve years of life under dictatorship 
(and hard postwar years), has the 
chance now to get again the contact 
with the world. . . . Many thanks to 
you, the members of the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession, for 
the gentle spirit of cooperation which 
removes the barriers between the Ger- 
mans and the rest of the world.” 


US Representatives Give 
Superb Leadership 


Finally you would have thrilled with 
pride in our two representatives from 
the United States who are officers of 
the WOTP—President William F. Rus- 
sell and Secretary-General William G. 
Carr. Equally at home in any of the 
languages used by the various dele- 
gates, skilled in organizational pro- 





cedure, possessed of a _ profound 
knowledge of world conditions and a 
human and sympathetic understanding 
of teachers’ problems, they are repre- 
sentatives to whom we can be deeply 
grateful for their superb leadership. 

These represent only a sampling of 
the people whom you would have met 
in Ottawa. They came thousands of 
miles from all parts of the world with 
their problems and experiences and a 
determined desire to do everything in 
their power to resolve differences with- 
out sacrificing ideals and convictions 
so that the teaching profession, the 
measure of a community’s civilization, 
might in a unified manner help increase 
the stature of the world’s civilization. 

As the convention was in progress 
word was received from the Economic 
and Security Council of the United 
Nations that WOTP had been put in 
category B. That action gives WOTP 
the right to send observers to public 
meetings in the Council and to consult 
with the Council through its standing 
committees. 

As the meetings continued, there 
kept recurring with increasing per- 


sistency the importance of developing 
the spiritual side of life; and in re- 
ligious development, education must as- 
sume its share of responsibility. Mutual 
understanding among all peoples is 
basic for world peace but it is not 
enough. Just knowing and understand- 
ing another’s point of view is no 
guarantee of brotherly love. Sometimes 
the better we know people, the less we 
like them. A high degree of literacy 
and accurate knowledge is also of 
tremendous importance but that is not 
enough. The peace of the world today 
is not being threatened by those who 
cannot read or write. 

This need for spiritual development 
as part of the educational process was 
probably best stated by Marcelino Bau- 
tista of the Philippines: “And yet it is 
true that faith in and love of God 
engenders love for fellow beings. ‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself’ is the great 
message of religion; it should be the 
way out of conflict. In profound in- 
stances, love of one’s fellow man substi- 
tutes selflessness for selfishness, and ‘the 
destructive traits of self-aggression are 
defeated by positive ones of self-abne- 
gation.’ Therein lies the hope to make 
religion a positive moral resource. . . . 


Moral Courage 


“It would seem possible for the 
schools to teach the distilled essences of 
various fundamental religious beliefs. 
especially those that stress the basic 
worth and dignity of the human being 
and of every man’s responsibility to his 
fellow man and his God. There are 
essential beliefs in all religions which 
aim at the improvement of ethical 
character and conduct. Some of these 
are social sensitivity, cooperative fel- 
lowship, appreciation of the wonders of 
the universe, responsibility and ac- 
countability, sense of worth, belief in 
the law of compensations, honesty and 
charity, and quest for truth. The in- 
culcation of these ideals through re- 
ligious instruction should result in the 
development of an inner discipline or 
moral courage growing out of convic- 
tion and faith.” 
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Philadelphia teachers are invited to 
join an adventure in education 


TOWARD THE OPEN MIND 


HE 7A class had just learned a new 
f Frenne in arithmetic. They were 
working out examples. Marsha sat 
quietly at her desk, but she made no 
attempt to do the work. When Miss 
Fisher asked her if she needed some 
help, Marsha replied, “No, I can’t do 
arithmetic. I never could do it. Even 
my mother and father say | just can’t 
do it.” 

Miss Fisher thought she recognized 
signs of a closed mind. She discussed 
with Marsha her difficulty with arith- 
metic and suggested a course of action 
which began with doing easier exam- 
ples successfully. 

Marsha followed Miss Fisher’s ad- 
vice during the following weeks, and 
was pleased with her success. Under 
Miss Fisher’s guidance, she realized 
that she could do arithmetic. 


Pupils Close Their Minds about 
Many Things ; 

Sometimes, like Marsha, they close 
their minds about their own ability. 
They may think they are “dumb” or 
that they “can’t do” certain kinds of 
work, or that “nobody likes them.” 

They may hold mistaken beliefs 
about the racial, religious, and na- 
tionality backgrounds of people. They 
may place undue emphasis on their 
membership in a particular social or 
economic group. They may feel that 
good clothes and high family income 
make them superior. 

These mind-blocks may exist with 
respect to a subject, with respect to an 
individual, or with respect to groups 
of people. 

If teachers help pupils to recognize 
closed-mindedness in many kinds of 
situations, pupils may come to recog- 


nize it independently. 
* * * * * 

To explore ways of helping their pupils 
become open-minded, Philadelphia teachers 
were helped by an unusual pamphlet issued 
as a result of an open-mindedness study of 
the Curriculum Office of the city’s schools. 
The above example, under the heading 
“Detecting Closed Minds,” was introductory 
to the other fine examples which the booklet, 
“Toward the Open Mind,” contained. We 
are glad to have the permission of Eleanor 
VV. Thompson, curriculum assistant, to give 
vou a few of these which have been so well 
presented and illustrated in this booklet. 
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Joe is a mature senior high school 
student, and the teacher knew he wasn’t 
merely trying to be “smart.” But it was 
funny when Joe blurted out in his loud 
vo'ce, “All politicians are grafters, any- 
how!” The class burst into hearty 
laughter, and Mr. Moyer and Joe 
joined in. 

When the laughter subsided, Mr. 
Moyer said, “That’s a rather sweeping 
statement, isn’t it? Can you prove it?” 

“Everybody knows that. There is no 
need to prove it,” said Joe. 


Creating a Good Climate 


“Oh yes, there is,” replied Mr. 
Moyer with a smile. “Does anybody 
else want to say anything about this?” 

Margaret remarked, “Yes, I think it 
is an unfair statement. My father works 
at City Hall. He’s a politician, but he’s 
not a grafter.” 


” 





We Can Remember 
The Hallmarks of Open-Mindedness 





To be open-minded is to be alert, curi- 
ous, interested, and even a little excited 
about the world in which one lives. 


To be open-minded is to be interested 
in the ways in which people make up their 
minds; to be willing to “look at the other 
side.” 


PRO i CON 
To be open-minded is to be willing to 
look at one’s own interests, prejudices, and 
allegiances. 


To be open-minded is to be skilled in 
the processes of critical thinking. 


To be open-minded is to seek always for 
higher values; to seek that which is just, 
that which is true, that which is beautiful. 











“I didn’t mean to insult anybody.” 
Joe said. 

“Well, I am not insulted but I 
think it would be a good idea to know 
more about politicians before we settle 
for an idea like that.” 

“Fine,” said Mr. Moyer, “we need 
more facts. Where shall we get them?” 


Good Climate Is No Accident 


The students in 12B social studies 
were discussing education. They had 
pointed out wherein their own school 
was progressive, wherein it was con- 
servative, wherein it could be im- 
proved. Miss Jones asked the group, 
“Will you think for a few minutes 
about what our school has done for 
you?” Hortensia answered almost im- 
mediately, “I think the thing I’ve got- 
ten most from this school, is the real- 
ization that white people can be nice. 
Before I came here, I had never been 
with white people and when I came to 
this school, I was worried about how | 
would get along. But I have always 
been comfortable.” 


An Intelligent Decision 


Two small boys had been fighting 
on the playground and had been “in- 
vited” into the principal’s office to dis- 
cuss the incident. 

Fred had given his version of what 
had occurred, and Jimmy was telling 
his side of the story. “Well, Fred 
called me a name, and I wasn’t gonna 
let him get away with that, so I hit 
him. And I wasn’t the only one he 
called a name. He called George a 
name, too.” 

Mr. Gault decided to hear . about 
George’s part in the affair, and sent 
for him. When George was asked if 
Fred had called him a name, he re- 
plied, “Mr. Gault, I didn’t hear Fred 
call me a name, Jimmy just told me 
he did. So I decided to do what we’ve 
been talking about in our class—not 
to jump to any ‘clusions. That’s why 
I didn’t hit Fred.” 

EACH DAY DECISIONS must be made 
in classrooms and schools—and out- 
side of schools, too. Some decisions 
must be made quickly, others require 
time and thought. 





Here is one answer to the problem of the future of elementary school teach- 


ing, an answer given in human, personal terms by one woman who faced that 


problem. 


Portrait of an Artist 


< 


MARGUERITE H. AHLES 


University of Pittsburgh 


A MONG my brothers and sisters, with 
their creditable ambitions to grow 
up to become cowboys, cowgirls, po- 
licemen, and locomotive engineers, I 
stood out as the family black sheep— 
I wanted to be an artist. 

The unfortunate incident which gave 
birth to this aspiration was my win- 
ning second prize at a county fair art 
exhibit while in the fourth grade. This 
achievement was crowned by walking 
off in high school, for four consecutive 
years, with first prize in the annual 
poster contest for the senior class play 
(a cool five dollars each time). 

My course was clear! A few years 
of study at the Minneapolis Institute of 
Art, several years’ hard work in Green- 
wich Village, then off to the Left Bank 
with the earnings from sidewalk shows 
to join Georgia O’Keeffe’s esoteric cir- 
cle. 

Graduation from high school came 
in a blaze of glory, then harsh reality 
intruded into my deep purple dreams. 
Appalled perhaps at the prospect of 
putting six more children through col- 
lege after having financed two older 
brothers, Papa decided to economize. 
This decision grew out of his third 
child’s (the artist’s) refusal, in turn, to 
take up the profession of law to be- 
come a junior partner in the firm of 
Ahles & Ahles. St. Cloud Teachers’ 
College was chosen as just the place to 
round out my instruction. 


Willing to Starve 


Although I was willing to starve in 
a garret for my art (with an occasional 
check from home), the thought of 
striking out on my own and working 
my way through the Art Institute never 
entered my mind. Just as I obediently 
enroled at Teachers’ College, so I 
docilely entered into the rites of col- 
lege life—going to football games, 
basketball games, plays, dances, teas— 
oh yes, and classes. 

The existence I entered was as styl- 
ized as a Japanese drama. I did just 
what I was told—and only what I was 
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told. I read only essential references. 
I attended only those lectures where 
my attendance was required. I took 
only enough notes during class to 
cover a skeleton of the course and en- 
able me to pass—and pass I did, some- 
how, with a B average. 

My only bow to the Muse was to 
enrol in two art courses. No pride 
came from attaining an A in both, 
since I considered art studied in a 
teachers’ college infinitely beneath my 
talents. 

After graduation I succumbed to the 
fleshpots of Mammon. With the coun- 
try’s finances, as well as my own, at 
their nadir I was offered a teaching 
job for which there were some thirty- 
eight other applicants. This offer I 
snapped up gratefully with the decision 
to postpone obtaining a degree till 
some more convenient time. 

My position took me to rural Min- 
nesota and the inevitable little red 
schoolhouse, complete with potbellied 
stove and eight grades in one room. 
Toward the end of the first year I 
found to my amazement that J loved 
my work! Somehow, I glowed with 
pride when my pupils distinguished 
themselves in competitions at the coun- 
ty fair. 

I noted with smug satisfaction that 
theories learned at Teachers’ College 
took hold and through some curious 
alchemy turned my little pupils into 
educated children. Emboldened with 
success, I put some of my own theories 
into practice—and was elated when 
they proved effective. 


Then Came Opportunity! 


Yes, I enjoyed my work, from wip- 
ing little noses and shoveling snow to 
giving the inescapable Christmas pro- 
erams. Now and again, however, a 
ghost from the past whispered to me 
whenever I saw a fine work of art. I 
still felt I was hiding my light under a 
bushel. 

Two younger sisters had established 
themselves in a Bohemian apartment 


in Chicago, complete with woodburn- 
ing fireplace, an easel left by a former 
occupant and a view of Lincoln Park. 
the lake, and that strong, haunting 
skyline. Any number of white collar 
jobs in a wartime employe’s market 
were to be had to finance my way 
through the Art Institute. I took the 
next train. 

The result of my two-year stint at 
art school can be summed up in two 
words: “Veni, Vidi.” It was all too 
apparent that conquest of the world of 
art would never be mine. 

Awakened to the sad realization of 
my failure I went to Alaska—to forget. 
Again I was teaching, this time the 
first grade in one of the schools in the 
picturesque island town of Ketchikan. 

One sunny afternoon in April I took 
my little charges for a walk to sketch 
the postcard beauty of the island. 
Frankly, this excursion was a thinly 
disguised excuse to do a little sketch- 
ing of my own. 

My pupils decided on a suitable spot 
and went to work. Their individual 
approaches to the problem fascinated 
me: for littke Mary Kubasich the three 
black firs became tall, delicate, rather 
stately princesses standing by a lake: 
Eric Johanssen did not see the firs at 
all—he was caught up entirely by the 
fishing fleet in the harbor and drew 
them as pirate galleons. 


et 


Not until I returned to my _ hotel 
did I glance at my sketch book. /t was 
blank! And the realization came to me 
that although I had not touched pencil 
to paper the entire afternoon, it had 
all been satisfying—I had been doing 
work that I really enjoyed! But this 
revelation was tempered by the con- 
sciousness of my shortcomings in this 
field. I resolved that week to return to 
The Outside, as the local Sourdoughs 
called the States, to get the best train- 
ing possible for my profession. 

And that is why, ten years after 
graduation, I am back in college once 
more—to get the training which | 
found lacking when I decided that 
April evening in Ketchikan, Alaska, to 
be a good teacher. I think I know now 
just what I need to prepare for this 
goal. And you know, I think to attain 
this goal would be to become at last. 
in my own way, an artist. 
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NEA Assembly Votes 
Noteworthy Amendments 


HE 88th annual meeting of the 
_NEA at St. Louis, July 3-7, was 
one of the most significant in its long 
history. The Representative Assembly, 
numbering more than 3300 delegates, 
the largest number in the NEA history, 
met for its 29th meeting under the 
leadership of Andrew D. Holt, presi- 
dent. The Pennsylvania delegation of 
212 represented an NEA membership 
of 37,343, the highest state member- 
ship in the nation. Of these delegates 
76 were state delegates and 136 were 
local delegates from _ sixty 
branches of the PSEA. 

In addition to the five business ses- 
sions, the general assembly and depart- 
mental meetings, there were one-day 
clinics, information sections, and three- 
day discussion groups which gave each 


local 


delegate opportunity to participate. 
These smaller meetings were under the 


direction of representatives chosen 
from local and state associations to act 
as discussion leaders, recorders, ob- 
servers, and resource consultants. One 
cannot participate in a meeting of the 
NEA without being impressed with the 
democratic procedures and the op- 
portunity for participation that are an 


integral part of all activities of the 
NEA. 


Action Taken at St. Louis 


The highlights of the business ses- 
sion of the Representative Assembly 
were: 

1. Adopted Amendments to the 
By-Laws 

a. Retired members shall be 
eligible for membership upon the 
payment of the annual dues of $2. 

b. In choosing the site for 
NEA meetings only those cities 
shall be used where it is possible 
to provide a maximum degree of 
equality for the housing, feeding, 
seating at the meetings, and the 
general welfare of all the mem- 
bers of the association. 
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At its largest in 88 meetings dele- 
gates voted to exclude Communists 
from membership and to provide 
equality at meetings for all members. 


c. No person shall be admitted 
or continue in membership in 
the NEA who is a member of 
the Communist Party of the 
United States or of any organiza- 
tion that advocates changing the 
form of government of the United 
States by any means not provided 
for in the Constitution. 


2. Adopted resolutions as submitted 
by the resolution committee and from 
the floor 


3. Adopted a statement of guiding 
principles concerning the activities and 
relationships of the NEA and its com- 
mittees, commissions, departments, and 
divisions to one another and to out- 
side agencies 

4. Accepted for filing the reports 


of committees and commissions 


5. Adopted the 1950-51 budget for 
$2,490,600.62, proposed by the Budget 
Committee 

Particularly gratifying to members 
of the PSEA was the adoption by an 
overwhelming vote of amendment (b) 
to the by-laws in modified form, which 
was approved unanimously by our 
House of Delegates in December. This 
amendment with reference to the 
selection of the site for the meetings 
of the NEA was sponsored by Anna 
Pike Haas and Mrs. Edna Griffin of 
Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvanians 


As in former years many Pennsyl- 
vanians participated in the delibera- 
tions of the clinics, workshops, and im- 
portant committees of the NEA. The 
Pennsylvania delegation at its meeting 
on Monday, July 3, elected Jay Neff, 
Lowber. a member of the committee on 
credentials; W. W. Eshelman, Fort 
Washington, a member of the com- 
mittee on resolutions; Grace I. Kauff- 
man, Norristown, a member of the 
committee on necrology. 

At the business meeting of the De- 


partment of Classroom Teachers, not- 
withstanding a spirited campaign in 
behalf of Pennsylvania’s candidate, 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham of Forest 
Hills, Mary Virginia Morris, Cali- 
fornia, won the presidency. Ben Elkins, 
Munhall, was re-elected Northeastern 
Regional Director. 

Other honors came to Pennsylvania 
with the election of Paul H. Grim, 
Pottstown, as one of the eleven vice 
presidents and Mabel Studebaker, 
Erie, as a member of the Board of 
Trustees. 


NEA Officers, 1950-51 

President, Corma A. Mowrey, West 
Virginia 

First Vice President, Paul A. Grigsby, 
Illinois 


Executive Committee: 
Martha A. Shaull, Oregon 
Ruth M. Evans, Colorado 


The Board of Directors at its meet- 
ing on July 8 elected to the Executive 
Committee L. V. Phillips, Indiana, for 
a two-year term and Mabel Studebaker, 
Erie, to the Board of Trustees for a 
four-year term. 

The Pennsylvania delegates were, 
indeed, worthy representatives of our 
state and local professional organiza- 
tions. Under the leadership of Isabel 
Epley, our President and chairman, our 
delegation was host to the NEA dele- 
gates at an open house in PSEA Head- 
quarters on Sunday night; attended 
the Pennsylvania dinner in the Statler 
Hotel on Monday night; mingled freely 
in social and professional conferences 
in Pennsylvania and other state head- 
quarters; participated in many of the 
conferences and workshop groups; at- 
tended diligently the meetings of the 
Representative Assembly; and found 
time for numerous social activities in- 
cluding two nights of open house in 
the President’s suite. 

Prior to the convention a number 
of Pennsylvanians attended the Na- 
tional Conference of the Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
Commission at Bloomington, Indiana; 
and following a number of the dele- 
gates attended the Classroom Teachers 
Conference at St. Charles, Missouri. 





President 
JOSEPH DENHAM 
Pennsylvania State College 


Second Vice President 
MARY JO HOFFMAN 
Reading High School 


Secretary 
JOAN MILIUS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


PFTA Members Stress 


| ema teacher is one who likes laugh- 
ter, gaiety, and youth, one who can 
strike a balance between realism and 
idealism, one who is looking not pri- 
marily for material wealth but is at- 
tracted to a job intrinsically worth 
doing, one who finds it easy to look for 
hidden values in people.” 

So Isabel Epley, President of the 
PSEA, characterized the teacher in an 
address before the second annual con- 
ference of the Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America in Harrisburg, 
May 5 and 6. At this second State-wide 
meeting, representatives from 29 
schools, with a total of 120 persons, 
assembled for lively general and group 
meetings. 

Other speakers at the general ses- 
sions were Harvey E. Gayman, Execu- 
tive Secretary, PSEA; Karl H. Berns, 
assistant secretary of business, NEA; 
and Henry Klonower, director of teach- 
er education and certification, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


FTA Crystallizes Opinion 


In their discussions in group meet- 
ings, these future teachers said that 
they felt they should be given the op- 
portunity to participate in active pro- 
fessional groups where they should 
receive more recognition than at pres- 
ent. They felt, also, that more oppor- 
tunity should be given them to discuss 
professional literature in their training 
classes. The high school students who 
attended the conference were anxious 
for the opportunity to experience teach- 
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Professional Growth 


ing duties of all kinds in order to ex- 
plore the profession first hand. They 
wanted to visit various types and sizes 
of schools, including teacher training 
institutions. They felt that high school 
students of all classes should have an 
opportunity to become members of 


FTA. 


FTA Transacts Business 
Earl Knorr, president of the PFTA, 


presided at the business meeting when 
officers for the coming year were 
elected: 


President, Joseph Denham, Pennsylva- 
nia State College 


First Vice President, Charles Edwards, 
STC, Bloomsburg 


Second Vice President, Mary Jo Hoff- 
man, Reading High School 


Secretary, Joan Milius, Pennsylvania 
College for Women 


Members at Large, Grace Adams, STC, 
West Chester; Ira Kerr, STC, East 
Stroudsburg; Joan Peters, STC, 
Shippensburg 


William Bateson, Juniata College, 
as chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions, presented a slate of. twelve 
which summed up the sentiment of the 
group. The resolutions urged that 
greater effort be made on the part of 
colleges and high schools to establish 
FTA chapters and groups; recom- 
mended that college FTA chapters 
stress professional growth; went on 
record as favoring Federal Aid; and 


recommended certain changes in the 
plans for future FTA conventions. 
These resolutions were introduced by 
the statement, “Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America believe that the 
growth of the teaching profession is 
dependent upon well-trained leaders 
functioning in a cooperative effort.”— 
Josepu Torcuta, Millersville 


FTA Aetivities 
at Penn Township 
The Fred E. Haines Chapter, Future 


Teachers of America, at Penn Town- 
ship High School in Allegheny County 
shows enthusiastic activity. Through 
cooperation with the guidance depart- 
ment of the Township, a schedule has 
been devised to permit each member of 
the chapter to act as a student teacher 
one day each week for five weeks, or a 
total of five days for each member. 
Students interested in primary or ele- 
mentary work are sent to other schools 
in the township. Those desiring sec- 
ondary or special departments observe 
and/or teach classes at the junior and 
senior high school building. 

The Future Teachers learn the 
“work behind the scenes” as well as the 
actual presentation of a lesson. Some 
undecided students try teaching at dif- 
ferent grade levels and various sub- 
jects; this helps them to determine the 
type of teaching for which to prepare. 

This unit, organized during the year 
1948-49, maintains an active member- 
ship of twenty-seven eager students. 
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Eleven Thousand Miles with the 


Flying Classroom 


EDGAR C. PERRY 


® The superintendent of schools of Indiana reports on 


a tour of the Marshall Aid countries of Europe. 


ENMARK is a tiny nation on 500 
D islands where people have a 
wonderful sense of humor and love to 
play practical jokes. Everybody rides 
a bicycle, sitting rigidly upright; 
women smoke cigars; four-fifths of 
the nation participate in the social 
welfare program which provides pen- 
sions at 60 years of age and pays $420 
a year for a couple; these pensions 
cost but $15 per year. Danish people 
have more cooperative societies than 
they have parishes. They feel it natural 
that they should own and run their 
own dairies, bacon factories, etc. There 
is no such thing as starvation here, or 
old age, or mortgaging a house to 
pay for sickness. Here one finds the 
best food in Europe. 

These impressions of one of the 
eleven countries toured in 42 days by 
members of the flying classroom are 
only a few of the many highlights 
which could be given concerning these 
countries in Europe which are receiv- 
ing Marshall aid. The 42 days were 
jam-packed with conferences and in- 
terviews with the many political lead- 
ers, labor leaders, management, edu- 
cators, ambassadors, and ECA officials 
and the visitations to farms, reclama- 
tion projects, steel mills, cooperatives, 
schools in each country. 

The flying classroom was sponsored 
by Michigan State College and di- 
rected by Carl Horn. Its purpose was 
to study the educational, political, and 
economic situation with special em- 
phasis on the Marshall Plan and its 
progress. 


Progress in Postwar Recovery 
Although it would be difficult to 


say briefly what we consider progress 
in postwar economic recovery in the 
countries of Western Europe, members 
of the classroom did feel that tremen- 
dous progress in the face of great ob- 
stacles had taken place. This remark- 
able recovery has been made primarily 
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through the efforts of the European 
people themselves, but could not have 
been accomplished so rapidly had it 
not been for the American goods and 
services made available since mid 1947 
through the ECA. 

Europeans have been fully cognizant 
of this fact. Marshall funds and match- 
ing funds put up by the European na- 
tions receiving aid have been used 
primarily to prevent starvation first, 
then to repair war damage, revive in- 
dustry, reestablish currencies, and in- 
crease the technical “know-how” avail- 
able to European producers. 

Housing in Europe is a serious prob- 
lem indeed, especially in Germany 
where one may have to wait a long 
time before obtaining a single room 
for the family; then share the use of 
the kitchen with three or four other 
families. Destruction of property by 
war and a cessation of building ac- 
tivity have caused serious housing 
shortage in all European countries. 
Construction is progressing through 
the efforts of available private capital 
and the use of government subsidies. 
Housing is frequently provided through 
long-term lease by the government to 
private builders who in turn rent their 
units to tenants. 

The governments in most countries, 
with the exception of France and Italy, 
are taking an active interest in im- 
proved health conditions for their 
people. The healthy appearance of the 
children in the Scandinavian countries 
is striking. These social and health 
benefits are participating programs 
financed by taxes largely and co- 
operatively by the people, the em- 
ployers, and the government. 

Social security for the workman has 
been one of the most important con- 
siderations of labor unions in Europe. 
They have been concerned with 
security during sickness, unemploy- 
ment, old age, and other periods of 
crisis. Their social welfare programs 





include health and _ hospitalization, 
family services, child welfare, and 
other areas of need. The program in 
each country is financed chiefly 
through heavy taxation. 

Wherever we went, we asked how 
the people felt about a “federation” or 
union of European states. Generally, 
the answer was favorable with the 
realization, of course, that many eco- 
nomic, language, and cultural bar- 
riers must be overcome. 

And now, just a few very brief 
highlights on each country. 


France 


In France, postwar recovery has 
been slow. The Communist members 
of Parliament we talked to were ex- 
tremely rabid, their chief target being 
the Marshall Plan. They thrive on dis- 
content. The main hope against the 
spread of Communism in France is 
the French people themselves, since 
they are essentially a Christian and 
freedom-loving people, and they know 
today that through Marshall Plan aid 
they are not hungry. 


Italy 


In Italy, the country of marvelous 
churches and basilicas too beautiful 
even to describe, the people are more 
optimistic than the French. They have 
more faith in their government. As a 
whole, they are very grateful to the 
United States for their help. The 
people in Italy know where their food 
comes from. 

The average yearly per capita in- 
come is approximately $250. Forty per 
cent of the land is owned by one per 
cent of the people. The Gasperi Gov- 
ernment is attempting to forestall the 
spread of Communism by a land re- 
form which consists briefly of buying 
up the land and breaking it up into 
small family-sized units which are 
sold to the peasants on a 30-year in- 
stallment plan. 





Italy has a_ serious inflationary 
problem. Items costing twenty cents 
before the war now cost $6. A person 
who had $6,000 in savings now has the 
equivalent of $200. 


Switzerland 


This beautiful and wonderful little 
country is all that everyone has ever 
heard ‘about it. They receive no aid 
from the Marshall Plan, and they ad- 
mit they don’t need it. The currency 
is stable and along with Belgium and 
the United States they constitute one 
of the three hard currency countries. 


Germany 


Benjamin Buttenweiser, U. S. As- 
sistant High Commissioner of Ger- 
many, said the major objective was 
as follows: “We wish to set up a na- 
tion here that can hold its own eco- 
nomically and not become weak enough 
to become subject to subversive in- 
fluence.” 

If one should ask what the achieve- 
ments are of the Economic Cooperative 
Association to date, the answer would 
be: ECA has kept many Germans 
from starving, kept the Russians out 
of the Western Zone, improved in- 
dustry, increased agricultural produc- 
tion 96% from the 1936 level, re- 
established transportation and com- 
munication, wiped out most of the 
black market, and eliminated ration- 
ing. 

Major problems still to be solved 
are unemployment, lack of long-term 
investment, and Berlin. The air-lift for 
Berlin evidently has made a deep 
psychological impression on the Ger- 
man people, even those in the Eastern 
Zone. To them it has been an expres- 
sion of democratic solidarity. 

Democracy is not a natural thing for 
the Germans and their New Republic. 
They have always been used to listen- 
ing and obeying orders. Change will 
come slowly. There is also a religious 
schism between Catholics and Protes- 
tants and a great deal of bitter feel- 


ing between the two groups. We must 
remember, the Germans were cut off 
from the outside world for five years 
by war and twelve years by Nazism. 
The average American has been a 
marvelous influence on the average 
German. 


Finland 


In this courageous little country sit- 
ting right on Russia’s doorstep. you 
can see in Helsinki the wonderful Chil- 
dren’s Castle founded by Baroness 
Mannerheim where helpless and home- 
less mothers are taken care of. Nearby, 
one finds Ataniemi where the students 
of the Institute of Technology are 
building their own university—tearing 
down bombed buildings just for the 
bricks. Here is a very extensive pro- 
gram of adult education operated 
through unions and _ cooperatives 
chiefly and free public schooling for 
approximately twelve years. 


Sweden 


The Swedes read fifteen times as 
many books as Americans and fourteen 
out of fifteen will probably be on eco- 
nomics. Ten per cent of their net in- 
come goes toward their splendid social 
welfare program. They provide free 
lunches for the school children and 
free vacations each year. 

This land, above all others, offers 
much to the student of government. 
Here they have great respect for law. 
Before any law is passed, a committee 
of experts has studied it from one to 
five years. They draw their men in 
public office from the university and 
other institutions of repute. 


Norway 

Norway and Norwegians are fun. 
The population is small, the land is 
barren, and there is virtually no heavy 
industry, but it has magnificent 
scenery. The Norwegians depend a 
great deal on their fishing industry. 
They catch everything from sardines 
to seals. They can make butter out of 
herring oil that will compare with 
Wisconsin’s best. 


Netherlands 


Thirteen feet below sea level, this 
country is beautiful and picturesque 
from the air with the dikes, the canals, 
yellow fields of mustard, and the acres 
of tulips in all the colors of the rain- 
bow. 


Belgium 

Belgium is a hustling, bustling little 
nation where engineers are as common 
as Fuller brush men in Hartford; Con- 
necticut. There are more factories per 
square inch than Rhode Island has 
clams. There are 725 people per square 
mile, the densest population in Europe, 
and the people are more excitable than 
the French but more dependable. 

The people in this country will prob- 
ably never forget America. The Deputy 
Minister of Education, as we crossed 
the border, made an impromptu speech 
before the populace in the middle of 
the street. He told how we had saved 
them in World War II and their fathers 
in World War I. He said we brought 
them food when they were living on 
a few potatoes and black bread. 


England 


I found the Englishman not too ap- 
preciative of the help given by the 
Marshall Plan. Taking a long-range 
view, however, the Marshall Plan has 
helped Britain. The Britisher seems to 
resent aid of any kind, feeling capable 
of handling every problem in the 
world alone. 

Marshall aid in these countries was 
desperately needed to put them on their 
feet economically. Planned to terminate 
in 1952, this plan has almost completed 
its mission. In some countries aid 
could be dispensed with at the close of 
this year. In others such as Germany, 
it must be continued until 1952. 


For Better Understanding 


It appears probable that by 1952 
most nations will have achieved a con- 
siderable degree of currency stabiliza- 
tion, checked inflation, repaired war 
damage, and achieved a relatively high 
level of production. There will still 
remain, however, the serious problem 
of maintaining trade between the 
United States and Europe after 1952. 
Trade barriers of all sorts will have 
to be reduced, and some method of 
achieving convertibility of currencies 
will have to be worked out. The social. 
political, and cultural obstacles will 
still be many. 

I am convinced that America would 
have a better understanding of Europe’s 
problems if our citizens could find 
it possible to travel more. Only by 
visiting Europe can an American get 
a concrete idea of how his neighbors 
across the water think and act. 
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INTERESTS 


President's Corner 
On behalf of the officers and Staff 


Members of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, I wish to bid a 
cordial welcome to those of you who 
are just beginning your professional 
activities in Pennsylvania and to ex- 
tend a friendly greeting to those who 
have been with us before. We are an- 
ticipating with pleasure the opportunity 
of making exciting new friendships 
and renewing stimulating old ones. 

The facilities of our office are at your 
service at all times; and we are always 
glad to have you visit us, whether it be 
to discuss problems or just to say a 
genial “Hello.” 

Your officers and committee *mem- 
bers have been mixing work with 
pleasure this summer. Elsewhere in 
this issue of the JOURNAL you will find 
reports of the various conferences and 
conventions in which PSEA members 
have been participating. Nearly all of 
our State committees have held sum- 
mer meetings and devoted much time 
and effort to their respective problems. 

As this issue of the JOURNAL goes to 
press, plans are completed for the 
Local Branch Leaders Workshop in 
Chambersburg with a prospective rec- 
ord attendance. 

I also wish to call your attention to 
a new venture which is being en- 
thusiastically planned by the Classroom 
Teacher Department—a Classroom 
Teacher Conference to be held October 
20 and 21 at the Bedford Springs 
Hotel. You will not want to miss this 
event, so jot down the date now and 
you will receive detailed information 
later. 

Plans are also being made for the 
Local Branch leaders meetings which 
will be held in various parts of the 
State from September through Novem- 
ber. 

I trust you are all ready to partici- 
pate actively in the full schedule of As- 
sociation activities which is being set 
up for this fall. 

Unfortunately it is not without ap- 
prehension that we face the new school 
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year. The darkening war clouds and 
the fear and insecurity engendered by 
them, the draft and calling of service 
men, and the imminence of emergency 
measures, such as rationing, price and 
wage control, and higher taxes—all 
create tensions which will be im- 
mediately felt in our classrooms. It 
will be up to the teachers of the nation 
to hold the line against hysteria, to pre- 
serve a proper balance between the 
fundamentals of life and the unusual 
demands of an overwrought and un- 
settled world, and to provide a maxi- 
mum degree of security for the boys 
and girls under their care. 

In addition to the regular responsi- 
bilities of a teacher that means a 
greatly increased load. However I have 
no fear but that our teachers will rise 
to the occasion and accept the chal- 
lenge as they have many times in the 
past.—IsaBEL EpLey, President, PSEA, 
Pittsburgh 


Poetry Contest 
for High School Students 


September 30 has been announced 
as the deadline for entries in the 
annual Poetry Day Contest in Pennsyl- 
vania. Three prizes will be awarded— 
first, $25; second, $10; third, $5. 

Entries may be sent to Mary O’Con- 
nor, Belmont and Conshohocken, Phila- 
delphia 31. Miss O’Connor is the 
founder of Poetry Day in Pennsylvania 
and regional director of National Po- 
etry Day. Awards will be announced 
on Poetry Day, October 15. 


Harrisburg School 
Offers Gregg Award 


A bronze medal to be awarded to 
the boy or girl in the commercial de- 
partment of the high schools of the 
United States who excels in Gregg 
Shorthand has been created by the El 
Club Cervantes of John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg. 


Schools interested in obtaining med- 
als for such an award should write 
Earl F. Weller, John Harris High 


School, Harrisburg. 


Social Security Vote 
Anticipated 


A final vote by Congress on H R 
6000 providing for the extension of 
Social Security is anticipated daily. 
Following extended conferences, the 
Social Security Conference Committee 
reached a decision which excludes pub- 
lic employes including teachers now 
covered by state or local retirement 
systems. The committee adopted finally 
the Senate version of H R 6000 which 
in section 218 (d) reads as follows: 


“No agreement with any State may 
be made applicable (either in the 
original agreement or by any 
modification thereof) to any service 
performed by employes as members 
of any coverage group in positions 
covered by a retirement system on 
the date such agreement is made 
applicable to such coverage group.” 


It is obvious that this phrasing will 
hold secure our present benefits under 
the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System. 


Harrisburg High School 
Guides New Pupils 
John Harris High School, Harris- 


burg, provides an orientation program 
to help new students learn quickly the 
rules, activities, and customs of the 
school. Horace G. Geisel, principal, 
and Helen J. Graeff, assistant to the 
principal, are aided in carrying 
through this program by the class ad- 
visers and the school nurse. 

On the opening day of school, all 
sophomores are taken on a tour by the 
junior and senior National Honor 
Society students. This tour is to enable 
the students to learn the plan of the 
building, the names of the teachers, 
and the positions of their classrooms. 

As a second part of the program, 
the sophomore class is divided into 
four main divisions: practical arts, 
commercial, college preparatory, and 
general preparatory. Each division 
meets during activity period for three 
days. Faculty members instruct the 
group on regulations for student con- 
duct, on the ways of deriving the 
largest benefits from education, and on 
ways to live a busy and happy life. In 
the last phase of the discussions, the 
extra-curricular activities of the school 
are described. 
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CORMA MOWREY 


The new president of the National 
Education Association is from Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. Miss Mowrey, at 
the time of her election at the St. Louis 
Convention, made the following signif- 
icant statements. 


“At this hour when a real crisis ex- 
ists in American education and when 
an even greater crisis lies ahead unless 
we plan now for what is apparent and 
inevitable, it is well that we re-assert 
ourselves in the conviction that the 
preservation and maintenance of our 
democratic way of life is dependent 
upon the effectiveness of our educa- 
tional program. 

“It is the facts of our overcrowded 
schools, our ever-increasing school 
population, our long periods of inac- 
tivity in school construction, our criti- 
cal teacher shortage, and the compara- 
tively low current expenditure for edu- 
cation that cause me to say that it is 
more apparent than ever before that 
together at the local, state, and national 
level we must build the strongest pro- 
fessional organization possible. To- 
gether throughout the 48 states and 
our neighboring possessions we must 
build and go forward lest we fail in 
our goal toward which the American 
people are travelling—universal educa- 
tion as an enrichment of the life of the 
individual and as a basic experience 
for all who hope for a good life in a 
democratic society. 

“To serve as president of the Na- 
tional Education Association—the as- 
sociation which to me represents an 
optimistic, fearless, democratic and 
united teaching profession, means as- 
suming responsibilities that can be ac- 
cepted and carried out only as all of 
you and those you represent unite your 
efforts and pledge your faith anew in 
the cause for which we work. . . . 
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“Democracy must win the battle for 
the minds of men. Together over a 
million strong, we teachers can not, 
we dare not, we must not fail the 30 
million youth who look to us for guid- 
ance, help, and training.” 

“While I am sincerely proud of the 
honor you have given me, may I say 
very humbly that I seek Divine guid- 
ance in assuming the responsibilities 
which will be assigned to me as your 
president. I am confident that through 
Divine help, through your loyal and 
devoted cooperation, and through an 
ever-increasing unity that will give 
our National Education Association 
unlimited strength, we can go forward 
and achieve great advancements for 
education, for our profession, and for 
the children and youth whose educa- 
tional welfare is our major objective.” 





An education that glorifies the intellect 
while it neglects the soul is not only futile, it 
is dangerous.—Angelo Patri 





Two Pennsylvania high schoo! science teach- 
ers included among the group of 50 to whom 
General Electric Science Fellowships for 1950 
were awarded are pictured here. The fellow- 
ships which paid all expenses for a special 
six-weeks’ course this summer at Case Institute 
of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio, were awarded 
in recognition of outstanding teaching. Left 
to right the Pennsylvania teachers are: Mrs. 
Martha K. Godwin, Export High School, and 
Ernest R. Wright, Franklin, Oil City High 
School. 





We Introduce New Superintendents 


The following list covers the changes in county, assistant county, and district 
superintendents resulting from the quadrennial elections on April 11 and elec- 


tions before and since that date. 


County Superintendents 


Succeeds 
E. D. Davidson 
C. F. Adamson 
D. D. Patterson 
S. M. Short 








County Superintendent 
Beaver H. Curtis Elder 
Crawford Floyd B. Peters 
Indiana William J. Norman 
Juniata Beaver S. Faust 
Lawrence R. F. Conway 
Mifflin W. Clay Burkholder 
Snyder Arthur M. Felker 
Westmoreland James Hughes 


Assistant County Superintendents 


Beaver Nova A. Smith 
Chester S. K. Landis 
Clearfield Fred E. Sweely 
Crawford C. F. Adamson 
Delaware G. Baker Thompson 
Lawrence I. W. Stunkard 
Mifflin R. D. Wilson 
Northumberland H. F. Martin 
Snyder F. S. Attinger 
Westmoreland Merlin V. Wills 


District Superintendents 
District 


Superintendent 


Abington O. H. English 

Allentown John S. Cartwright 
Altoona A. Bruce Denniston 
Ambridge Howard G. Squires 


John C. Syling 
Elmer E. Sipe 
Frank S. Attinger 
Charles F. Maxwell 


H. Curtis Elder 
Boyd A. Jarrett 

B. C. High 

Floyd B. Peters 
Paris B. Andes 

R. F. Conway 

W. Clay Burkholder 
Newton Kerstetter 
Arthur M. Felker 


James Hughes 


Succeeds 
Raymond H. White 
Charles F. Seidel 
A. G. W. Schlegel 
N. A. Smith 
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What is the School Savings Program? 





The School Savings Program teaches stu- 
dents to handle their money wisely so that 
they will become financially secure citizens, 
equipped to take responsible places in their 
homes, their communities, and the nation. It 
is sponsored by the United States Treasury 
Department and endorsed by the country’s 
leading educators. 

Free teaching aids are provided for inte- 
grating the program with regular classes in 
mathematics, civics, home economics, social 
studies, and others. These may be obtained 
from State Savings Bonds Offices or by writing 
the Education Sectien, U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division, Treasury Department, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Other aids, such as program and play ma- 
terials, films, posters, cartoon mats, ard 
booklets may be had free upon request from 
the same sources. 


We don’t know one millionth part of one 
per cent about anything.—Thomas A. Edison 

1 have learned that success is to be meas- 
ured not so much by the position one has 
reached in life as by the obstacles which he 
has overcome while trying to succeed.—Booker 


low- 
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T. Washington 
District Superintendents (concluded) 
District Superintendent 

‘ict Arnold Harry D. Berkey 

- Avalon Charles Wepsic 
Bangor Robert E. Scheetz 
Beaver Chandler B. McMillan 
Bensalem Twp. W. B. Shellenburger 
Carlisle David L. Swartz 
Chester Addison H. Showalter 
Clairton Karl Bohren 
Coatesville Samuel E. McDonald 
Connellsville Ned Culler 
Corry Lawrence M. Douglas 
Darby Edward B. Deery 
Donora Andrew S. Sukel 
Dunbar Twp. Paul H. Walker 
Etna Paul L. Maxwell 
Ford City Paul N. Marsh 
Franklin Harry H. Moore 
Greenville Joseph A. Hartman 
Hanover W. Edward Sheely 
Huntingdon R. F. Getty 
Kittanning J. Maurice Strattan 
Milton A. G. W. Schlegel 
Monessen Michael Duda 
Nanticoke John Smith 
Oakmont D. Lewis Shuker 
Olyphant John Metrinko 
Pottstown G. A. McCormick 
Rankin Gordon F. Gallaschun 
Ridley Twp. Robert V. Donato 
Stroudsburg Earl F. Groner 

















Sunbury J. Fred Jones 
Uniontown Fred E. Bryan 
Wilkinsburg William Potter 
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Succeeds 


H. L. Holste 
Charles A. Evans 
H. O. Eisenberg 
G.-A. McCormick 
A. Kurtz King 
John S. Cartwright 
F. Herman Fritz 
Harvey D. Teal 
Cecil L. Rice 

W. G. Davis 
David L. Swartz 
Walter R. Douthett 
John E. Shambach 
W. E. Tietbohl 
Robert E. McKee 
Q. G. Vincent 
William M. Potter 
A. Bruce Denniston 
Karl Bohren 

J. G. Everard 

Ned Culler 

E. Collins Cupp 
Samuel E. McDonald 
J. Fred Jones 
Clarence M. Long 
John A. Dempsey 
F. M. Haiston 
Samuel H. Jones 

G. H. Morgart 
Robert Brown 
Frederick Padgett 
O. H. English 

R. A. Getter 


Herbert P. 
Lauterbach 
Wins 
Scholar- 
ship 
Award 





Herbert P. Lauterbach, social studies 
teacher in the Franklin Junior High 
School at Aliquippa, has been awarded 
the Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Scholarship. This award is made 
through the State Council of Educa- 
tion and is in the amount of $500 for 
advanced study in education. 

The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund was created in 1928 by friends 
of Doctor Schaeffer who was Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction from 
1893 to 1919. The award is limited to 
a citizen of Pennsylvania who at the 
time the award is made is a teacher 
and holder of a baccalaureate degree. 

Mr. Lauterbach has been president 
of the local branch of Aliquippa, was a 
member of the Executive Council of 
the PSEA representing the Midwestern 
Convention District, and currently is 
chairman of the Committee on Local 
Branches. 

During July he attended the National 
Training Laboratory in Group De- 
velopment of the National Education 
Association in Bethel, Maine, as a dele- 
gate of the PSEA. 

Mr. Lauterbach is doing graduate 
study for his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Defense Fund 

To date twenty-nine Local Branches 
have contributed $1,597.25 to the 
NEA-PSEA defense funds. One-half of 
this amount has been forwarded to 
NEA Headquarters and the remainder 
retained by PSEA for use in providing 
legal assistance to members. We urge 
our Local Branches which have not 
contributed to this fund to date to take 
action in the fall meetings. 

Contributions should be sent to the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. Checks should be made payable 
to PSEA Defense Fund. Many Local 
Branches have set $1 per member as 
their goal. 





Miss Studebaker and Doctor MeCormick 
Nominated 


The committee to nominate candidates for the vacancy on the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board has submitted the names of Mabel Studebaker, Erie, 
and George A. McCormick, Pottstown, for the slate of nominees. 





MABEL STUDEBAKER is a teacher of 
biology in Strong Vincent High School, 
Erie. She has served the PSEA as sec- 
ond NEA director since 1943. In 1945 
she was president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the NEA, an 
organization for which she had pre- 
viously been regional director. 

In 1945 Miss Studebaker was ap- 
pointed a member of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA. In 
1948 she was elected president of the 
National Education Association. 

A graduate of Smith College, she 
holds an Ed.M. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


WE 
PRESENT 





Grorce A. McCormick, until this 
fall superintendent of schools in Bea- 
ver, is now serving in a similar capaci- 
ty in Pottstown. 

Doctor McCormick recently com- 
pleted his term on the PSEA Execu- 
tive Council as president of the Mid- 
western Convention District. He is a 
graduate of Muskingum College with 
the A.B. degree. He earned his Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Before going to Beaver in 1936, 
Doctor McCormick taught in Indiana 
County and was supervising principal 
in Parkers Landing and Zelienople. 








HARRISBURG PANEL ON SCHOOL HOME STUDY 
To study at home or not to study at home was the question before a panel of Harrisburg 
men and women interested in school problems on April 27. It was considered from all 
angles—the pupil, the teacher, the parent, the administrator. Paul L. Cressman, director 
of the Bureau of Instruction in the Department of Public Instruction, served as moderator. 
The meeting was held in the Forum of the Education Building and was sponsored by the 
Public Relations Committee of the Harrisburg Teachers’ Federation. Left to right: David H. 
Porter, director, Department of Pupil Accounting and Child Guidance, Harrisburg schools; 
Margaret Johnson, elementary teacher; Mrs. Frank Shea, parent; Paul L. Cressman; Mrs. 
Mary Wadman, parent; Barbara Bailey, high school student; and Walter Q. Bunderman, 
high school teacher. 
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Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During September and 
October 


. Plan early for a social meet- 
ing or picnic with new teach- 
ers, school board members 
and wives (or husbands) as 
guests 

2. Convene Executive Commit- 

tee, work out and get ap- 
proval of Committee chair- 
men and personnel 

3. Develop a program of action 
and publicize a half-year’s 
calendar of meetings 

. Plan membership campaign 
. Feature at a regular meeting 
reports to membership of 

a. Penn Hall Workshop 
b. NEA Convention 
c. NEA Travel Service 
Tour, etc. 
6. Post this reminder pertain- 
ing to the fall elections: 
September 16 is the last 
day to register for voting 
at the General Election, 
November 7 
7. Publicize District Convention 
and urge attendance of 
membership 
8. Plan American Education 
Week observance November 
5-11. Order materials from 
the NEA 
9. Elect delegates and alter- 
nates to Convention District 
and PSEA House of Delegates 

10. Plan for attendance of full 

Local Branch delegation at 
fall Local Branch Leaders 
Conferences 

11. Continue campaign for the 

Defense Fund 

12. Note the dates of the State- 
wide Classroom Teachers 
Conference—October 20, 21 

—Bedford Springs Hotel 


— 


un > 














Pay as little attention to discouragement as 
possible. Plow ahead as a steamer does, rough 
or smooth, rain or shine. To carry your cargo 
and make your port is the point.—Maltbie 
Babcock 
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Li Branch Leaders Conferences 
will be held throughout Pennsyl- 
vania during September, October, and 
November. The purposes of these con- 
ferences are to 


1. Acquaint our local leaders with 
the program of the PSEA and 
the NEA 


Serve as an exchange of points 
of view and coordinate the activ- 
ities of Local Branches with the 
PSEA and the NEA 

3. Assist Local Branches in_pro- 
moting their programs and solv- 
ing their problems 


i) 


4. Promote unity of purpose, soli- 
darity of action, and enthusiastic 
loyalty to professional organiza- 
tion 

5. Develop local leaders 

Tentative schedule for conferences is 
as follows: 


Central Convention District 
September 18, Port Allegany 
September 19, Lewisburg 
September 20, Huntingdon 
September 21, Clearfield 


Central-Western Convention District 
November 20, Indiana 
November 21, Somerset 


Eastern Convention District 
November 13, Pottsville 
November 14, Lehighton 
November 15, Easton 
November 16, Allentown 


Midwestern Convention District 
October 16. Butler 
October 17, Beaver Falls 
October 18, Greenville 
October 19, New Castle 


Northeastern Convention District 
October 9, Bloomsburg 
October 10, Sayre 
October 11, Scranton 
October 12, East Stroudsburg 
November 8, Wilkes-Barre 


November 9, Wilkes-Barre 
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POSTED 


Local Braneh Leaders Conferences 


Northwestern Convention District 
October 2, Warren 
October 3, Lawrence Park 
October 4,. Meadville 
October 5, Oil City 


Southeastern Convention District 
October 23, Doylestown 
October 24, Downingtown 
October 25, Ridley Twp. 
October 26, Norristown 


Southern Convention 


September 11, 
September 12, 
September 13, 


District 


Columbia 
New Bloomfield 
Chambersburg 


September 14, Harrisburg 


September 15, 


Western Convention 


September 25, 
September 26, 
September 27, 


Harrisburg 


District 


McKeesport 
Wilkinsburg 


Dormont 


September 28, Pittsburgh 
October 30, Greensburg 
October 31, California 
November 1, Uniontown 
November 2, Pittsburgh 


The Convention District Presidents 
will extend invitations to Local Branch 
officers and leaders. 
Any member of the Association is 
cordially invited to attend any of the 
Conferences within a Convention Dis- 
trict. Members planning to attend the 
dinner should make arrangements 
through the Local Branch President. 

The meetings will be divided into 
three sessions—an afternoon session 
approximately 4:45 


administrative 


convening at 
o'clock, a dinner meeting, and an eve- 
ning session. 

These conferences of Local Branch 
Presidents and local leaders in profes- 
sional organizations are one of the 
outstanding contributions which our 
Association has made in promoting 
more active Local Branches and in 
developing local leaders. R. C. Webster. 
Field Secretary, PSEA, will have im- 
mediate charge of these conferences 
under the supervision of the PSEA 
Local Branch Committee. 


Education Congress Will 
Stress Current Issues 


The Education Congress, annual 
meeting of the Department of Public 
Instruction, will be held in Harrisburg, 
September 27 and 28. The Congress 
will stress current problems in edu- 
cation looking towards the 1951 Gen- 
eral Assembly, according to Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


Dinner Meeting 


The annual Education Congress 
dinner meeting will be held in the ball- 
room of the Penn-Harris Hotel. 
Wednesday. September 27 at 6:30 p.m. 
An unusual program has been planned 
for the dinner meeting including as 
speaker one of the outstanding leaders 
in education. 

Since the capacity of the Banquet 
Hall is limited, all reservations must 
be secured in advance from Henry 
Klonower, Room 202, Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, not later than Septem- 
ber 25. Tickets will not be sold at the 
Hotel. Therefore, reservations should 
be accompanied by check or money 
order. 


Music Education 
Symposium 

The second annual Pennsylvania 
Symposium in Music Education will be 
sponsored by the music education de- 
partment of the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, on Friday, October 20. The 
symposium will be presented in three 
sessions, and the feature guest lecturer 
will be John W. Beattie, dean of the 
School of Music, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He will teach different levels of 
elementary grade children in a cor- 
related program of melody, rhythm, 
and part singing. Members of the col- 
lege staff will teach demonstrations on 
beginning violin classes and combined 
orchestra-band instrument classes. 





A DATE TO RESERVE 
Friday Night and Saturday 
October 20-21 


BEDFORD SPRINGS HOTEL 
State-wide Classroom Teacher 
Conference 


Details in October JOURNAL 
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The Convention Districts Meet 


Central 
“Mid-Century Trends” will be the 


theme of the twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the Central Convention Dis- 
trict, to be held at Lock Haven, Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 5 and 6. The 
State Teachers College and the Clinton 
County Institute will be co-sponsors. 

The program opens Thursday morn- 
ing with general meetings for admin- 
istrative personnel and_ elementary 
teachers. The afternoon will be given 
over to the activities of professional 
organization, with discussion groups 
based on the function and activities of 
the major committees and commissions 
of the PSEA. Such meetings will serve 
to acquaint the membership with the 
work of these groups, and, also, to give 
the district representatives on the com- 
miltees an opportunity to confer with 
the leaders of the local branches. 

Isabel Epley, President, PSEA; Hil- 
da Maehling, executive secretary, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, NEA; 
and A. Clair Moser, assistant executive 
secretary and director of research, 
PSEA, will speak at the first general 
session of the convention scheduled for 
Thursday evening. An informal recep- 
tion will follow the general session. 

The newly formed departments of 
administration, classroom _ teachers, 
higher education, and supervision and 
curriculum will meet Friday morning 
to effect their organizations. The latter 
part of the morning session will be 
taken up with meetings of secondary 
and elementary teachers. Dean Ernest 
O. Melby, New York University, will 
speak to the secondary teachers. Roma 
Gans, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will speak to the elementary 
teachers. 

Section meetings based on topics 
pertinent to the various subject fields 
are scheduled for the afternoon. 

At the final session of the convention 
Friday afternoon, reports of the House 
of Delegates and the Resolutions Com- 
mittee will be presented. The meeting 
will feature Francis Harvey Green, 
Professor Emeritus, Pennington Sem- 
inary, Pennington, New Jersey. 

The business session of the House of 
Delegates will be held Thursday after- 
noon, October 5, at 3:00 p.m. 

The officers of the district are Fred 
L. Marshall, president; Earl K. Stock, 
first vice president; Lawrence E. Mc- 
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Knight, second vice president; and C. 
M. Sullivan, secretary. 


Central-Western 

William Mandel, noted journalist 
and authority on Soviet Russia, will 
be the feature speaker at the general 
session meeting of the Central-Western 
Convention District, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Friday, October 20, 
at 2:00 p.m. 

A wartime expert on Russia for the 
United Press, Mr. Mandel is the author 
of two widely read books entitled 
“Soviet Far East and Central Asia” 
and “Guide to Soviet Union.” 

Other speakers at the twelfth annual 
Central-Western Education Conference 
at Indiana on October 19 and 20 will 
include: Mary Titus, Legislative Fed- 
eral Relations Division of the NEA; 
Gordon Hullfish, professor of phi- 
losophy, Ohio State University; Van 
Engen, head of the department of 
mathematics, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 

Roma Gans, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia; Clara 
Cockerille, graduate student at Penn- 
sylvania State College where she is 
fulfilling requirements for her doctor’s 
degree; Frederick L. Pond, curriculum 
consultant, Department of Public In- 
struction; 

Frances L. Hoag, chief of school 
lunch and nutrition division, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg; Mary Alice Mitchell, director 
of elementary education, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Harry S. Ganders, dean of 
school of education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity ; 

Jean E. Kerr, supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, Johnstown; Elmer 
B. Cottrell, chief of division of health 
and physical education, Department of 
Public Instruction; Vivian Crowe, 
head of home economics department, 
Margaret Morrison College; Shriver 
L. Coover, head of industrial arts, 
State Teachers College, California. 

Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., of Lilly is 
president of the district. 


Eastern 

The Eastern District Convention will 
be held at Reading, Friday, October 
13. General sessions in the morning 


will be held at Reading Senior High 


School and Northeast Junior High 
School with subject matter and ad- 
ministrative section meetings starting ' 
at 2:00 o’clock in the afternoon. 


The District Executive Committee 
will hold a dinner meeting on Thurs 
day evening, October 12, at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel followed by 
an open meeting at 8:00 o’clock. John 
Lumley, chairman of the Siate Legisla 
tive Committee, will present the legis- 
lative program as it has been de- 
veloped by his committee for the 195] 
session. The National Education As- 
sociation office will be represented on 
this program. 

Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven. 
is president of the district; Mary Con- 
nelly, Frackville, the secretary. 


Midwestern 


The executive committee of the Mid 
western Convention District has se- 
lected Friday, October 6, for the nine- 
teenth annual education conference. 

Department and section meetings 
are scheduled at 9:45 a.m. A general 
meeting in the Scottish Rite Cathedral 
Auditorium will be at 1:45 p.m. Will 
W. Orr, president of Westminster Col- 
lege, will address this session on the 
theme “More than a Million.” 

It is the desire of the committee that 
all teaching personnel of the district 
attend and participate in the conven- 
tion and conferences. 

The officers of the district are: 
Vernece Saeger, Sharon, president; 
Fern McCune, Ambridge, vice _presi- 
dent; and C. Earl Shank, Aliquippa, 


secretary-treasurer. 


Northwestern 


The twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict is scheduled for Monday, October 
16, Strong Vincent High School, Erie. 

The general theme of the convention 
program will be “Toward Better Teach- 
ing.” Alice M. Miel, associate profes- 
sor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will give the key- 
note address at the opening session en- 
titled “Keeping the Curriculum Up-to- 
Date.” 

Twenty-six section meetings will fol- 
low the general session with each group 
assigned a problem related to the im- 
provement of elementary and second- 
ary education. 

Highlighting the afternoon general 
session will be an address by Alfred P. 
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Haake, consultant to General Motors 
ind mayor of Park Ridge, Illinois. In 
ais address, Dr. Haake will discuss the 
importance of education in the develop- 
ment of individual and national charac- 
ter and the special responsibilities of 
educators in building character and 
capacity for freedom. 

The officers for the district are: Dan 
V. Skala, Lawrence Park, president; 
Hazel Rankin, Franklin, first vice pres- 
ident; Warren E. Miller, Warren, sec- 
ond vice president; William C. Frye, 
Meadville, secretary-treasurer; and 
Richard W. Deverell, Conneautville, 


assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Southern 

The twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the Southern District will be held 
on Friday, October 27, at the Mc- 
Caskey High School, Lancaster, in 
cooperation with the Lancaster County 
Institute. The theme is “Improving 
Public Relations.” The main session 
will convene from 9:30 to 12 o'clock; 
while the Round Table discussions 
will be from 1:30 to 3 o’clock, and De- 
partments from 3 to 4 p.m. 

Isabel Epley, President of the PSEA, 
is scheduled to bring greetings, and 
Fred P. Hare, Jr., assistant executive 
secretary of the PSEA and a member 
of the State Senate, is scheduled to 
address the meeting on the subject of 
Public Relations. Another speaker who 
is a national authority on public rela- 
tions is being secured as an additional 
speaker for the morning session. 

The officers of the Southern Con- 
vention District who are responsible 
for the planning of the convention as 
a whole are: Kermit M. Stover, presi- 
dent; Carryl E. Stauffer, first vice 
president; Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton, 
second vice president; and S. H. Orris, 
secretary. 

The House of Delegates of the Con- 
vention District will meet at 1 o’clock 
on October 7 at the Allenberry, near 
Boiling Springs, to transact the busi- 
ness of the district. 


Western 

The annual Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference, of which the 
Western Convention District of the 
PSEA is a part, will be held in Pitts- 
burgh on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, October 11, 12, 13. 

The conference will open on Wednes- 
day, October 11, with meetings of the 
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administration group. Speakers will in- 
clude C. Herman Grose, deputy super- 
intendent, Department of Public In- 
struction, and Harry V. Gilson, associ- 
ate commissioner, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York. 

The Allegheny County teachers will 
hold their Teachers Institute on Thurs- 
day, October 12, with H. Edmund Bul- 
lis, executive director of the Delaware 
State Society for Mental Hygiene, and 
John H. Furbay, director, Air World 
Education, Kansas City, Missouri, as 
the main speakers. 

On Thursday and Friday, October 
12 and 13, the school bus drivers will 
hold meetings in the Baldwin Town- 
ship High School. 

On Friday morning, October 13, the 
general meetings of the Pittsburgh 
schools and the Allegheny County 
schools will be held. G. H. Reavis, edu- 
cational counselor, Field Enterprises, 
Inc., and Robert T. Oliver, author, 
journalist, educator, and diplomat, 
will be the speakers for the County 
meeting. Warren T. White, president 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, and Eric Sevareid, au- 
thor, newspaper columnist, and radio 
commentator, will address the Pitts- 
burgh schools meeting. 

Section meetings will be held on 
Friday afternoon. Among the speakers 
who will appear on these programs 
are: Mrs. Martha S. Luck, executive 
secretary, Northwestern University, for 
the school secretaries group; Hal H. 
Harrison, outdoor editor, Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, the associated science sec- 
tion; W. L. Carr, University of Ken- 
tucky, classical; Harvey A. Andruss, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
business education section; Brice 
Harris and Theodore Gates, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, English section, 
Italo L. deFrancesco, Pennsylvania 
Art Education Association, and John 
Knox Shear, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, fine arts group; Thomas 
F. Barton, Indiana University, geog- 
raphy; Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of 
Education, health and physical educa- 
tion; Mrs. Emily Stoner Stuebing, 
Pittsburgh, home economics; Jean L. 
Mooney, representative of the NEA, 
journalism section. 

Other speakers and the sections be- 
fore which they will appear are: How- 
ard F. Fehr, Columbia University, 
mathemat’cs; Preston Schoyer, Pitts- 
burgh, modern language; H. H. Rem- 
mers, Purdue University, combined re- 


ligious and character education, voca- 
tional guidance, and deans and ad- 
visers groups; Fred P. Hare, Jr.. 
PSEA, school nurses; R. W. Cordier. 
State Teachers College, Indiana, social 
studies; Edgar A. Doll, Devereaux 
school, special education; David H. 
Stewart, superintendent of Dormont 
schools, teacher education; Robert T. 
Stoner, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, trade and industrial education; 
and C. L. Campbell, Lederle Labora- 
tories, vocational agriculture. 

A classroom teachers dinner will be 
held Friday evening. Marjorie Heim- 
berger will be the chairman. 

The House of Delegates meeting of 
the Western Convention District will 
be held on Saturday morning, October 
28, in Conference Room A of the 
Board of Education Building. Jay Neff, 
president of the District, will preside. 

S. P. Franklin will act as general 
chairman of the conference, assisted by 
George W. Hoffman, the permanent 
secretary, and the advisory board and 
executive committee of the Western 
Convention District. The officers of the 
Convention District for the current 
year are: Jay Neff, Lowber, president; 
A. N. Addleman, Allegheny County, 


first vice president; Helen M. Brennan, 


Pittsburgh, second vice president; and 
George W. Hoffman, University of 


Pittsburgh, secretary. 


Erie Entertains Guidance 
Teachers 


The North Atlantic Regional Con- 
ference of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association will be held in 
Erie on November 17 and 18. The 
North Atlantic Region is composed of 
the states of New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. According to Har- 
vey A. Heintzelman, chief, occupation- 
al information and guidance, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the pro- 
gram promises to be of interest to 
school administrators and guidance 
people. 


Tri-State Business in 
Pittsburgh 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State 
Bus‘ness Education Association will be 
held in Pittsburgh at the William Penn 
Hotel, Friday and Saturday, October 
20 and 21. 
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to Meet September 29, 30 


“The Preparation of the Exceptional 
Child for His Place in Society” will be 
the theme for the seventeenth annual 
Pennsylvania Conference for the Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children, to be 
held in the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, September 29 and 30. 

On ‘Friday, September 29, Harris- 
burg special schools will be open to 
visitors from 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon. 
At the opening session, with Frederic 
McCutcheon, special class teacher, Nar- 


berth, presiding, Dorothy Warner, ad- - 


viser in special education of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, will 
give an overview of the conference. 
This meeting will conclude with a 
round table discussion on building a 
curriculum for children of retarded 
mental development. 

Louis E. Rosenzweig. professor of 
psychology, Brooklyn College. New 
York, will address a dinner meeting on 
the theme, “The Preparation of the 
Exceptional Child for His Place in 
Society.” This will be followed by a 
social hour. 

A breakfast on Saturday, September 
30, will hear Jon Eisenson, director of 
the speech and hearing clinic, Queens 
College. Flushing, Long Island, New 
York. Sectional meetings covering the 
many interests in the education of these 
children will be held from 10:30 a.m. 


to 12:00 noon. 


Speech Association 
Joint Breakfast 


The Pennsylvania Speech Associa- 
tion’s annual convention will be held 
September 29 and 30, at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. Clayton H. 
Schug of Pennsylvania State College 
is president. 

The Speech and Hearing Section of 
the Association will hold a joint break- 
fast meeting with the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, Sat- 
urday, September 30, 1950, at 8:00 
a.m. Jon Eisenson of Queens College, 
Flushing, New York, will speak. Other 
speakers of interest to both conferences 
will include: 

Robert H. Ivy, M.D., Chief, Cleft 
Palate Division, Department of 
Health 

Eugene T. McDonald, Director, The 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Penn- 
sylvania State College 


Jack W. Birch, Director, Division of 
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PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATORS AT NATIONAL MEETING 


Representing Pennsylvania at the 1950 National Conference on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards held at Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., this summer were 
twenty-four educational leaders. Seated, left to right: Carolyn D. Patterson, Pittsburgh; Mrs. 
Miltona Klinetob, Berwick; Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Pittsburgh; Isabel Epley, President, 
PSEA, Pittsburgh; Marjorie Heimberger, Pittsburgh; Ethel McCormick, Altoona; Helen A. 
Ganser, State Teachers College, Millersville. Standing, left to right: Thomas P. North, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg; Henry Stoudt, Petersburg; Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., Lilly; Amanda 
Ebersole, Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia; Stanley A. Wengert, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Raymond Amalong, Thiel College; John C. Hoshauer, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro; E. Roy Klein, Pittsburgh; and Raymond H. Koch, Hershey. 
Attending the conference but not pictured above were: Jay Neff, Lowber; Ben Elkins, Mun- 
hall; David C. Guhl, Connellsville; C. O. Williams, Pennsylvania State College; Marion R. 
Trabue, Pennsylvania State College; Jane Walker, Clairton; Carl E. Seifert, Harrisburg; 
Milton H. Steinhauer, Muhlenburg College. 





Special Education, 
Public Schools 

John T. Dickinson, M.D., Director 
of the Hearing Clinic, Mercy Hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 


Higher Standards Goal 
in Central District 


The first Central District Confer- 
ence on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards was held at Belle- 
fonte, May 4. Approximately eighty 
persons attended the meeting repre- 
senting most of the local branches of 
the district, and a cross-section of 
personnel, including school 
board members, Future Teachers of 
America, and members of the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

C. O. Williams, member of the State 
and National Commissions, briefed the 
group on conference technique and 
the theme, Higher Standards for the 
Profession. 

Four discussion groups met twice 
during the day’s conference period. 
They were: Improving Pre-Service 
Education, Earl K. Stock, chairman; 
Improving In-Service Education, Law- 
rence McKnight, chairman; Improv- 
ing Certification Standards, Norman 
Miller, chairman; and _ Improving 


sc hool 





Teacher Rating Practices, Walter 
Kearney, chairman. 

Clara Cockerille spoke at the lunch- 
eon meeting on Teacher Responsibility 
for Higher Standards. Miss Cockerille 
told the group that in the eyes of the 
public, teachers are the school; there- 
fore, it follows that to have the best 
schools, we must have the best in 
teachers. 

Stanley A. Wengert of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction gave the 
closing address of the conference. Mr. 
Wengert spoke on the current situation 
in Pennsylvania relative to supply and 
demand, and the probable effect on 
teacher education and _ professional 
standards. Fred L. Marshall, president 
of the district, gave the final summary 
of the meeting. 

The conference committee was com- 
posed of: Ethel McCormick, Altoona: 
Lucy A. Valero, State College; Walter 
Kearney, Bellefonte; Lawrence Mc- 
Knight, Williamsport; Earl K. Stock. 
Bellefonte; Henry Stoudt, Petersburg; 
C. O. Williams, State College; and 
Fred L. Marshall, Bradford. 





The rung of a ladder was never meant to 
rest upon, but only to hold a man’s foot long 
enough to enable him to put the other some- 
what higher—-Thomas Huxley 
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Supervising Principals 
Hold First Summer 
Conference 








The first annual summer conference 
of the Supervising Principals Section 
met at State College July 31 and 
August 1. With Jo Hays as hospitality 
chairman there was informal gathering 
at the Elks Home on the evening of 
July 30. Hon. D. Raymond Sollen- 
berger, chairman of the House Educa- 
tion Committee, addressed the group 
on Monday morning on the subject 

ek “The Supervising Principal and Public 
ot yt ed wey i) Hl . Education in Pennsylvania.” This was 
4 wah We \ A: | bi i ae BBG followed by a Panel discussion on 
: “Problems Facing the Supervising 
re e ” hd . . : = 
i A Venture in Public Relations Principal,” with George D. Weiss. 
t, In connection with the community’s week cation were depicted by a girl at a sewing president of the section, presiding. 
\. long celebration of its 150th anniversary, machine, a boy at his shop work-bench, an Members of the panel included repre- 
: West Chester schools carried on a very suc- art student at his easel, a boy in his band sentatives of the nine convention dis- 
? cessful venture in public relations. The Lo- uniform, and a girl in her choir gown. tricts composing the executive com- 
e cal Branch of PSEA entered a float in the The actual building and decorating of the sj yittee of the section. 
huge civic parade climaxing the week’s goat were done entirely by students and fac- ‘ee h Aare 
y. event. asap «see pr dlin  arg ge j On Monday afternoon there was a 
% Maile J Muth antes the ohdialh ti ulfy wl e cooperation of the citizens anc ars t R k e J P it ti : 
7 ab ities gin agitate: ee aR es businessmen of the district. The school board VIS! tO Nockview fenitentlary on a 
: pane? wt ‘ : . furnished some of the initial financial aid conducted tour arranged through the 
1; committee which chose as theme for its d “s hn Claudy. Th 
part in the celebration, “Kindergarten to for the purchase of material. courtesy of Supt. John audy. : e 
3 Graduation.” A miniature elementary school The branch was proud of its float as a section dinner was held that evening 
scene consisting of six third-grade pupils Public relations project and they were proud, at the Nittany Lion Inn, with Donald 
Iter and a teacher occupied one corner of the 00, when it came in second in its class and = McGarey, assistant professor of 
float. Specialized branches of secondary edu- won a $50 prize. : 
eee aes education, as the speaker. 
ch- Me ‘ : : ROG ; : ms 
ie Supervisory Practices Milton S. Eisenhower, the new presi- The final weve eee held er Tues 
ity othe ae ae day morning with a panel discussion 
Il Discussed dent of Pennsylvania State College, , Finke’ ae 
ille ae edn Ac Tein elie ote aad the subject “Future Legislation and 
the by Administrators ae the Supervising Principal.” Paul S. 
: ; ; banquet. In a very able address con- |. A Paik 
re- Devoting most of the discussions on as Christman, chairman of the section’s 
pena cerning the world situation, Doctor aan ; . 
est the theme, “Moving Forward on the  xp:;. legislative committee, presided. Panel 
n Admini y a S ; Eisenhower stressed four needs for © b Bb thede deel 
= —oe Ae upervisory world peace. These were developed as | ™"°™ ee te ae ae 
Fronts,” the superintendents and prin- — ¢ojjows: Raymond G. Robinson, chief, con- 
art- cipals of Pennsylvania met in annual : ; solidation and transportation, Depart- 
the conference at State College, August 1. 1. Understanding among the peoples ment of Public Instruction—Super- 
Mr. 2, and 3. of the world is the starting point vising Principal and the Organization 
bon Under the chairmanship of Donald for world peace. of School Districts in Pennsylvania; 
ind G. McGarey, a series of intensive work 2. There must be economic coopera- Preston O. Van Ness, secretary, 
on conferences was arranged on current tion among the nations. Pennsylvania State School Directors 
nal administrative and supervisory prob- 3. There must be political coopera- Association—The Supervising Prin- 
ent lems with extensive participation by tion to settle overt disputes that cipal and his Relationship to the 
ary schoolmen of Pennsylvania. may lead to hostilities. School Board, re: A School Improve- 
The keynote address = given by 4. The Security Council must have ™ent Program; 
oe Earle T. Hawkins, president, State a permanent police force. John M. Lumley, Sullivan County 
ms Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. : , Supt. of Schools, Chairman of PSEA 
= Doctor Hawkins stressed the need for Isabel Epley, President of the Legislative Committee—The Super- 
Hic- realizing that people are important be- PSEA, and C. Herman Grose, repre- _vising Principal and His Relationship 
ck. cause they are human beings, that they S¢?Ung Francis B. Haas, Superinten- to the County Superintendent for a 
3 can work together voluntarily’ and dent of Public Instruction, brought Program of School Improvement. 
nd democratically, and that results do greetings to the dinner guests. At the business session late Wednes- 
come from group action. His address The golf tournament sponsored by day afternoon the resignation of 
. . . . 74 ? - r va ~ 
was particularly pertinent as an in- the Educational Salesmen’s Club of Robert E. Scheetz as secretary was an- 
to troduction to the series of group work Pennsylvania and their -exhibit of nounced. Harry L. Tennyson, Burgetts- 
i conferences and workshops which fol- modern teaching aids continued as town. was named secretary-treasurer 
lowed. outstanding features of the conference. to serve until the December meeting. 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


During the vacation months, mem- 
bers of Association committees have 
continued to work on organization and 
teacher problems. Since the May issue 
went to press, many of these committees 
have met two or more times. 

In accordance with the mandate of 
the 1947 House of Delegates, we print 
the complete minutes of the meetings 
of the Executive Council and the Com- 
mittee on Legislation. For the other 
committees, we present a brief digest of 
the progress made on continuing pro- 
grams. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
April 29, 1950 


The Executive Council met at Head- 

quarters, Harrisburg, April 29, at 9:30 
a.m., with Isabel Epley, President. pre- 
siding. 
Rott Catt—Those present were: Isa- 
bel Epley, David H. Stewart, Norman 
C. Brillhart, Paul S. Christman, Ralph 
E. Heiges, John G. Hulton, Floyd H. 
Kilmer, Ruth E. Krapf, Ethel M. Mc- 
Cormick. Fred L. Marshall, Jay Neff, 
Andrew Petor, Bessie E. Reitz, E. Ver- 
nece Saeger, Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., 
Ralph B. Sharer, D. V. Skala, Lucy A. 
Valero. 

Absent but accounted for: Kermit 
M. Stover and Mabel Studebaker, NEA 
State Director. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met w:th the Council. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Sharer, 
seconded by Miss McCormick, the 
minutes of the April 1 meeting of the 
Council were approved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Miss Ep- 
ley reported her activities since the 
last meeting of the Council which in- 
cluded Local Branch meetings, com- 
mittee meetings, and attendance at 
Schoolmen’s Week. She commented 
briefly on FTA activities and the work 
of the State-wide curriculum commit- 
tees. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—The Executive Secretary presented 
the financial statement for the period 
March 1-31, 1950. On motion of Mr. 
Christman, seconded by Mr. Kilmer, 
the financial report was approved. 


Accident and Travel Insurance—The 
Executive Secretary said accident pol- 
icies for the Executive Council mem- 
bers and elective and appointive com- 
mittee members were ready to process. 
He reported also terms of accident in- 
surance for members of Headquarters 
Staff. By common consent it was agreed 
the Executive Secretary should secure 
policies with the most advantageous 
provisions possible. 


Insurance on Headquarters—The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary said the insurance 
program for the Headquarters Build- 
ing has been increased to the full 
value and the whole program is being 
developed by Latham and Stevens. 


Cumulative Membership Record—The 
Executive Secretary is investigating 
methods of recording memberships on 
a cumulative basis and will report later. 


Membership—The State membership 
was reported as 53,760 and the Na- 
tional 37,343. In each instance there 
is an increase over the enrolment of a 
year ago. 


LecaL Service—Mr. Adler presented 
a detailed report of his activities and 
discussed several cases that are pend- 
ing. He said that special problems re- 
garding legal assistance would come 
to the Executive Council through the 
Legal Service Committee. 


LEGISLATION—Miss Epley reported on 
the favorable action of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee in excluding teachers 
ret'rement systems from federal social 
security legislation. Doctor Stewart and 
Mr. Skala reported on federal legisla- 
tion concerning school buildings and 
teachers’ salaries. On the State level 
Superintendent John M. Lumley, chair- 
man of the PSEA Legislative Commit- 
tee, is meeting with groups in the con- 
vention districts and discussing the 
State legislative program. The Execu- 
tive Secretary said the work of the 


subcommittee of the Legislative Com- 
mittee which is studying the cost of 
an essential program is progressing. 


AssociaTION Activities—The Execu- 
tive Secretary said that the following 
committees met during the past month: 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Bill of Rights, Local 
Branch, and Public Relations. 

Miss Krapf detailed some of the 
activities of the Local Branch Commit- 
tee. 


SUBCOMMITTEES 

Budget—Doctor Stewart, chairman, 
said the Budget Committee had a pre- 
liminary meeting the previous evening 
and would report at the next meeting. 


Certification—Mr. Skala, chairman, 
said this committee held a meeting and 
was assembling data. He read a pro- 
posed release from the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Following discussion it was 
moved by Dector Stewart that approv- 
al of the release be withheld and that 
the release be returned to the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards for further 
work and study. Seconded by Mr. 
Petor. Carried. 

By common consent the name of 
this subcommittee was changed from 
“certification” to “Teacher Demand 
and Supply.” 

The Executive Secretary presented a 
letter from a college senior outlining 
radio statements for the recruitment of 
teachers. 


Defense Fund—Mr. Marshall referred 
to the letter distributed by the Defense 
Fund Committee requesting a contribu- 
tion to the Donald DuShane Defense 
Fund and the Pennsylvania Defense 
Fund. He stated that supplemental 
publicity will be given this activity by 
articles in the JOURNAL and the Educa- 
tion Bulletin, and that this activity 
has been discussed during the conven- 
tion district legislative meetings. 

Following a discussion of the ad- 
ministration of the funds, Miss Epley 
stated that the subcommittee author- 
ized at the last meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council would develop the policy 
of adm:nistration. 


Legal Service—Mr. Christman, chair- 
man, reported that the committee on 
legal service recommended assistance 
to Mrs. Dorothy Travis and Louis J. 
Ritzie up to the limit of our present 
policy, namely, $250. 
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On motion of Dr. Hulton, seconded 
by Dr. Stewart, the Executive Council 
approved. the recommendation of the 
committee on legal service. 


Social—NEA Convention—Miss Val- 
ero. chairman, read the schedule of 
activities for the St. Louis convention 
of the NEA. She indicated that Thurs- 
day night appeared to be the best eve- 
ning for the special social event. Miss 
Valero said also that inquiries had 
been made regarding arrangements for 
a Pennsylvania dinner. She stated fur- 
ther that the committee was consider- 
ing appropriate display for head- 
quarters room. 

At 12:28 the Council recessed for 


luncheon and reconvened at 1:40 p.m. 


Time of next meeting—On motion of 
Mr. Brillhart, seconded by Mr. Petor, 
June 3 was designated as the time for 
the next meeting of the Executive 
Council. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Professional Planning Pamphlets— 
The Executive Secretary reported that 
he had written to the State offices of 
the medical, dental, and bar associa- 
tions with regard to the distribution 
of these pamphlets to their members. 
The response indicated the probable 
demand for an extensive re-run. On 
motion of Dr. Stewart, seconded by 
Mr. Neff, the distribution of these 
pamphlets to these professional organ- 
izations was tabled until further in- 
formation on the cost can be secured. 


New BusINnEss 

Sale of Mailing List—On motion of 
Mr. Skala, seconded by Mr. Brillhart, 
the Executive Council approved the 
request of George Amerman, Sunbury, 
for the purchase of the mailing list of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL on 
the basis of the established policy for 
such sale. 


Leave of Absence—The Executive Sec- 
retary said that the PSEA had been 
honored by a request from the State 
Department in Washington, D. C., for 
the services of A. Clair Moser to serve 
in the field of teacher organizations 
in Germany. The Executive Secretary 
requested approval for leave of absence 
for Mr. Moser for such time as this 
commitment requires. 

On motion of Mr. Petor, seconded 
by Mr. Marshall, the leave of absence 
was granted. 


Request for Additional Funds—Mr. 
Neff, president of the Western Con- 
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vention District, requested an addition- 
al allccation of $500 to carry on the 
regular activit’es within his convention 
d'strict until the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1950. On motion of Mr. 
Brillhart, seconded by Mr. Christman, 
the request was approved. 


CoMMUNICATIONS 

Interest Earnings on Retirement De- 
ductions—The Executive Secretary 
presented a letter from C. Herman 
Grose, Deputy Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, which indicated that 
an official interpretation will be avail- 
able shortly. 


National Conference on Teacher Ed- 
ucation—It was moved by Miss Mc- 
Cormick and seconded by Mr. Sharer 
that the PSEA accept the invitation to 
send twelve delegates to this National 
ceenference, June 27-30, at Indiana 
University, Bloomington; that the 
Pres'dent name four delegates, the 
chairman of the Classroom Teacher 
Coordinating Committee four dele- 
gates, and the chairman of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards four delegates. 


Foreign Visitors to Pennsylvania—The 
Executive Secretary read a letter from 
William G. Carr, Associate Secretary 
of the NEA, stating that one of the 
thirty-five foreign educators brought 
to the Un‘ted States under the provi- 
sions of the Overseas Teacher Fund 
of the NEA would be in the western 
Pennsylvania area for a period of three 
to six months, and one in the Eastern 
Pennsylvania area for a similar period. 
Doctor Carr inquired if the PSEA 
would assume responsibility of spon- 
soring these visiting educators. 

On motion of Dr. Hulton, seconded 
by Miss Valero, the Executive Council 
agreed to participate in the project to 
the best of its ability. 


ADJOURNMENT—-At 2:20 p.m. the Ex- 
ecutive Council adjourned. 


June 3, 1950 


The Executive Council met at Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg, June 3, at 9:30 
a.m. with Isabel Epley, President, pre- 
siding. 

Rott CaLtt—Those present were: Isa- 
bel Epley, David H. Stewart, Norman 
C. Brillhart, Paul S, Christman, Ralph 
E. Heiges, John G. Hulton, Floyd H. 
Kilmer, Ruth E. Krapf, Fred L. Mar- 
shall, Jay Neff, Bessie E. Reitz, E. 
Vernece Saeger, Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., 


Ralph B. Sharer, D. V. Skala, Kermit 
M. Stover, Lucy A. Valero. 

Absent but accounted for: Ethel M. 
McCormick and Andrew Petor. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas. 
State Superintendent. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 
rector; Lewis F. Adler, PSEA attor- 
ney; and members of Headquarters 
Staff met with the Council. 


Minutes—The minutes of the April 29 
meeting were approved as mailed to 
members. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Miss Ep- 
ley reported on her visits to Local 
Branches, participation in the testi- 
monial to Walter R. Douthett, annual 
conference of the FTA, and the NEA 
and U. S. Department of Justice Citi- 
zenship Conference in Washington. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—The Executive Secretary presented 
the financial statement for the period 
April 1-29, 1950. On motion of Mr. 
Skala, seconded by Doctor Heiges, the 
report was approved. 


Accident and Travel Insurance—The 
Executive Secretary reported that ac- 
cident and travel insurance for mem- 
bers of the Council and committee 
members as approved by the Executive 
Council would be in effect as soon as 
policies are issued. The same is true 
with reference to the accident and trav- 
el insurance for members of Head- 
quarters Staff. 


Insurance on Headquarters—The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary reported completion 
of the readjustment in the insurance 
program and an over-all coverage of 
Headquarters in the amount of $67,000. 


Printing Contracts—The Executive 
Secretary stated he was negotiating 
for the printing of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JourNat and the Education 
Bulletin for next year. 

It was moved by Doctor Stewart, 
seconded by Mr. Marshall, and carried, 
that the Executive Secretary be author- 
ized to negotiate the printing of the 
JoURNAL and Bulletin under the most 
favorable contract conditions that 
could be secured. 

LecaL Service—Mr. Adler presented 
a report on legal activities since the 
last meeting of the Council. 

LecIsLATION—The Executive Secretary 
stated that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Mr. George, chairman, re- 
ported on May 17 its recommendations 
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on amendments to the Social Security 
Act. H R 6000. He stated that the 
recommendation of the Senate Finance 
Committee excluded from coverage 
“positions covered by Retirement Sys- 
tems.” This action is in accord with 
the requests of professional associa- 
tions. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Retirement—Mr. Stover discussed the 
handbook on_ retirement problems 
which the committee has in prepara- 
tion. The action by the Retirement 
Committee requesting a comprehensive 
study by the NEA on retirement rec- 
iprocity was presented. 

It was moved by Doctor Stewart, 
seconded by Mr. Sandy. and carried. 
that the Executive Council endorse the 
interest of the Retirement Committee 
in the need for reciprocity between the 
states, and that a communication be 
addressed to the NEA to this issue. 


Public Relations—A series of recom- 
mendations of the Public Relations 
Committee was presented. It was 
moved by Doctor Heiges, seconded by 
Miss Reitz, and carried, that approval 
of the recommendations of the Public 
Relations Committee be given within 
the budgetary limitations. 


Classroom Teacher Coordinating— 
Miss Valero, president of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, reported 
on the activities of the committee to 
date. She reported progress in plan- 
ning for an annual conference; that 
the group had approved an allotment 
of $50 for the campaign expenses of 
Ben Elkins for NEA Regional Di- 
rector: that appointments had _ been 
made of representatives to the Bloom- 
ington Conference; that she had been 
requested to make a budget request of 
$5.000 for the Department for the com- 
ing year. 

It was moved by Mr. Neff. seconded 

by Mr. Marshall. and carried. that the 
report be approved as a progress re- 
port. 
Professional Planning—Miss_ Epley 
presented the recommendations of the 
Committee on Professional Planning 
which in brief provided for five or 
six pamphlets for the current year and 
possible production of a movie. 

Doctor Stewart pointed out that the 
budget committee in considering the 
movie project felt that this year the 
committee might lay the general 
groundwork and make the necessary 
initial studies that involve production, 
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but not go into production this year. 

Mr. Stover commented on the tend- 
ency of the overlapping functions of 
committees and the development of 
overlapping committees by various de- 
partments. 


Local Branch—Miss Krapf reported 
the plans for the workshop had been 
practically completed and that the com- 
mittee was anxious that this workshop 
be a real workshop for local branch 
leaders and not go off on tangents. She 
stated that a tentative schedule for 
Local Branch meetings in the fall was 
also developed. 


SUBCOMMITTEES 

Teacher Demand and Supply—Mtr. 
Skala, chairman, stated that the meet- 
ing had been postponed until a later 
date. 


Constitution—Mr. Stover. chairman. 
requested any members of the Council 
having amendments to propose to for- 
ward them to him. 


Designation of NEA Delegates—Mr. 
Marshall, chairman, reported that to 
date the number of delegates had been 
increased to 79, which gave an addi- 
tional classroom teacher delegate to 
the Northwestern Convention District. 


DuShane Defense Fund—It was re- 
ported that on May 31, $147.25 had 
been forwarded to the Donald Du- 
Shane Defense Fund in Washington. 


Retirement for Headquarters Staff— 
Mr. Stover, chairman, said that data 
had been assembled on the present re- 
tirement program for members of 
Headquarters Staff and a copy had 
been forwarded to Mr. Huggins to 
calculate the cost of developing a 
system more in conformity with the 
liberal provisions of the amended 
teachers’ system. 


Social Committee of NEA Convention 
—Miss Valero, chairman, gave a ten- 
tative schedule of social activities 
which included open house on Sunday 
night, a dinner on Monday night. and 
a boat ride on Thursday night. A 
letter will be sent by the Executive 
Secretary to all State and local dele- 
gates informing them of activities. 
Legal Service—Mr. Christman, chair- 
man, reported his committee met on 
June 2. He discussed the request from 
Whitehall Township which involved a 
morals case. The committee will make 
a personal investigation before specific 
recommendations are made to the 
Council. 


The Executive Secretary presented 
the request for financial assistance 
from E. S. Teter, Superintendent of 
Luzerne County Schools, because of 
the necessity of his employment of 
legal counsel in the Travis case. 


After discussion it was moved hy 
Doctor Stewart, seconded by Doctor 
Hulton, that we do not extend financial 
aid to Mr. Teter due to the fact that 
we have already entered the case to 
determine legal procedure for rating 
under the law. Motion carried. 

Mr. Christman spoke of the need 
for constitutional amendment in ex- 
tending membership to persons on 
suspension or sabbatical leave. 


Budget Committee—Doctor Stewart, 
chairman, presented the budget for 
1950-51. On motion of Doctor Stewart, 
seconded by Mr. Brillhart, the budget 


was approved unanimously. 


Budget 
Allotment 
July 1, 1950 


to 
June 30, 1951 


RECEIPTS: 

I. Membership Dues ........ $263,500.00 
EE; MeO UIMNNRS |< ais. 0's a ain dispels 20,000.00 
III. Subscriptions to JourNaL .. 3,000.00 
RG OND se a ale Se wtegidare <p 1,440.00 
V. Subscriptions to Education 

TOIT so irs che: di cnefecsinsn 5,000.00 

VI. Interest and Dividends .... 200.00 

Vil. “Miscellaneous: .\...6055 5608: 500.00 

TOTAL RECEIPTS .... $293,640.00 
EXPENDITURES: 

1.) Comes Conta! 2.25.20) $ 31,500.00 
II. Personal Service (Salaries) 

Executive Secretary ....... 12,000.00 
Asst. Ex. Sec. and Director 
BE TRCMBSICH  o, 5 i o0.n5'e's:0, 5 8,000.00 
Asst. Ex. Sec. Field Service 8,000.00 
Asst. Ex. Sec., Public Re- 
NMOS oi va aikcwcse chsen« 7,500.00 
De eee. eee a ee 6,900.00 
Associate Editor .......... 5,300.00 
Office Manager ........... 4,400.00 
WOUNOEET  5oy hh kecetlee on 3,850.00 
Addressograph Clerk ...... 3,000.00 
Stenographer ............. 2,440.00 
Stenographer: ui sib sine seis 2,850.00 
BREROOTRDNED =o yo Sa eo a ews 2,600.00 
Stenographers a5. hie Pk ie 2,440.00 
Stenographer -............. 2,150.00 
Stenoprapher 6.6 cs. Sessa. 2,300.00 
SHODORTADRER 0 Hi-5 <)s.ccseie o0,5'6 6 2,120.00 
2 New Employes .......... 3,000.00 
Extra stenographic and cleri- 
CUE OMY op Bos eek vaidoes od 1,000.00 
TEGMMNNE Fs ii iwidne ska 44 750.00 
III. Association Activities 
1. Pa. ScHoot Journat .. 50,000.00 
2. Education Bulletin .... 10,000.00 
3. National Meetings .... 14,500.00 
4. State Meeting ....... 7,506.00 
5. Commitee eis be 28,600.00 
6. Special Services ...... 2,535.00 
7. Convention Districts 22,450.00 
8. Dues to Other Organiza- 
i” Re pa Bs err 600.00 
9. Local Branch Confer- 
Co LT ee ee ee 3,500.00 
10. Local Leaders Workshop 2,500.00 
11. NEA Institute of Or- 
ganizational Leadership. 100.00 
IV. Permanent Headquarters 7,000.00 
V. Retirement for Association 
Employes: 5.30207 ess < 8s 5,000.00 
VE... Peped-Clatngee 4 c5605005.'s 800.00 
VII. Social Security Taxes 1,500.00 
VIII. Attorney Service ......... 5,500.00 
EX. Regal ASbtaeee: vs. ccvee ne os 1,000.0¢ 

» Cie a Sree 1,200.00 

XI. Special Recommendations .. 2,500.00 
Sn. IE. os ce ats anil iad ob’ w as 12,000.00 
XIII. Special Requests .......... 2,600.00 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES . $293,485.00 
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SUMMARY: 
Balance on hand at begin- 
ning of period .......... 
Receipts, Total for year, 
actual and estimated .... 


$ 98,381.78 


Amount available for ex- 
penditure 


Expenditures for year, actual 


392,021.78 








and estimated .......... 293,485.00 
Balance on hand at end of 
Se oy ge ee re $ 98,536.78 


The Council approved recommendations of the 
Budget Committee of the following expenditures 
from the anticipated balance: 


Capital Outlay ....... $10,000.00 
Transfer to the 
Permanent Fund ..... 5,000.00 


which would reduce the anticipated balance on 
June 30, 1951 to $83,536.78. 


Members of the Council gave unan- 
jmous approval for the splendid work 
done by the Budget Committee. 

At 12:05 the Council recessed for 
luncheon, at which it was joined by 
Doctor Haas and Mr. Newton. 

Doctor Heiges did not attend the 
afternoon meeting. 

At 1:35, the Council reconvened. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Robert A. Beebe, Scranton—Mr. Gay- 
man presented communications of May 
18 and 19 from Mr. Beebe concerning 
the O’Dea case and the Tierney case. 
Following discussion, it was moved 
by Doctor Stewart, seconded by Miss 
Krapf, that the Executive Secretary be 
instructed to write a letter to the 
Scranton Branch reiterating our pledge 
to join in the suit when the time is 
propitious and that on the basis of 
present information that time has not 
arrived, and that at each meeting of 
the Council, it will re-survey the facts. 
Motion carried. 


Release from Teacher Commission— 
The Executive Secretary presented a 
revised statement of the release of the 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. It was moved 
by Mr. Stover, seconded by Mr. Mar- 
shall. and carried, that the release be 
approved and distributed as requested. 


Equivalents—Mr. Christman reported 
that a brief had been prepared and 
submitted to the State Council on Ed- 
ucation concerning equivalents. 

It was moved by Mr. Brillhart, sec- 
onded by Mr. Neff, and carried, that 
the Legislative Committee be instructed 
to endeavor to secure the same con- 
sideration on equivalents for academic 
subjects as are now received by shop 
people. 

Junior High School Section—The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary presented a commu- 
nication from Alice G. Flemming, in- 
dicating that this group desired indi- 
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vidual recognition as a Junior High 
School group. 

It was moved by Mr. Neff, seconded 
by Mr. Marshall, and carried, that a 
round table be approved and estab- 
lished for this group. 


Visitors from Puerto Rico—The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary presented a commu- 
nication from Karl Berns, NEA, indi- 
cating that a group of educators from 
Puerto Rico were visiting the United 
States and that our Association had 
been requested to be host for part of 
this visit. 

It was moved by Mr. Brillhart, sec- 
onded by Mr. Christman, that we ac- 
cept the opportunity to entertain our 
professional guests from Puerto Rico. 
Motion carried. 


New Business 

Sick Leave—It was moved by Doctor 
Stewart, seconded by Miss Krapf. that 
sick leave for Sara Newcomer of Head- 
quarters Staff, be continued at half 
salary for the next six months, and 
consideration be given the case at that 
time. Motion carried. 


Request for Convention District Aid 
—Mr. Kilmer, president of the South- 
eastern Convention District, requested 
approval of an additional $500 for ex- 
penses of his Convention District. 

It was moved by Mr. Skala, sec- 
onded by Mr. Neff, and carried, that 
the request be approved. 

Mr. Sandy asked whether the PSEA 
had any financial responsibility for 
meetings of the curriculum revision 
committees in the Convention Districts. 
The reply was in the negative. 

Mr. Gayman gave a brief report on 
Mr. Moser’s activities in Germany and 
stated that excerpts from his letter 
would be included with the minutes. 


Next Meeting—It was agreed the next 
meeting of the Council will be held 
during the St. Louis Convention. 


Tax Commission—It was moved by 
Mr. Neff, seconded by Mr. Marshall, 
and carried that a meeting of the Tax 
Commission be held on Tuesday eve- 
ning during the PSEA Local Branch 
Workshop at Penn Hall. 


Credit Unions—Miss Epley reported 
she had several requests for a commit- 
tee to make a survey of credit unions. 
On discussion, it was moved by Mr. 
Brillhart, seconded by Mr. Marshall, 
that the Local Branch Committee be 
requested to give specific considera- 
tion to the assembling and distribution 


of information on credit unions. Mo- 
tion carried. 


Adjournment—Upon motion of Mr. 
Christman, seconded by Mr. Neff, the 
Council adjourned at 3:03 p.m., DST. 


July 7, 1950 


The Executive Council met at St. 

Louis during the NEA Convention. 
July 7, at 8:00 a.m., with Isabel Epley. 
President, presiding. 
Rott CaLt—Those present were: Isa- 
bel Epley, David H. Stewart, Norman 
C. Brillhart, Paul S. Christman, Ralph 
E. Heiges, Floyd H. Kilmer, Ruth F. 
Krapf, Ethel McCormick, Fred L. Mar- 
shall, Jay Neff, Andrew Petor, Bessie 
E. Reitz, E. Vernece Saeger, Joseph 
W. Sandy, Jr., Ralph B. Sharer, Kermit 
M. Stover, Lucy A. Valero. 

Absent but accounted for: Francis 
B. Haas, John G. Hulton, D. V. Skala. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 


rector, met with the Council. 


MiNnuTEs—The minutes of the June 3 
meeting were approved as mailed to 
members. 


1950 NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSION- 
AL STANDARDS, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
—Miss McCormick, Mr. Sandy, and 
Mr. Neff reported on the conference. 
The Executive Secretary will secure 
summaries of the conference for dis- 
tribution to the Executive Council. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—The Executive Secretary reported 
the total contributions to the NEA- 
PSEA Defense Fund on June 30, was 
$1.527. 

He reported the PSEA membership 
for 1949-50 as 54,141. an increase of 
1,104 over the previous year. 

Miss Epley reported that in cities of 
400,000 or more the following is the 
ranking of the cities with the largest 
NEA membership: St. Louis, 64% ; 
Pittsburgh, 56% ; Cincinnati, 54%. 


Tue O’DEa Case—The Executive Sec- 
retary said he had been in communica- 
tion with PSEA Headquarters and that 
no further information regarding the 
O’Dea case had been received. He sug- 
gested that the Executive Council be 
prepared to clear this case during the 
Penn Hall Workshop in Chambersburg 


in August. 


Report ON LEGAL AssisTaNCE—Mr. 
Christman, chairman, said the commit- 
tee for establishing the administration 
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policy for the defense fund would meet 
sometime during July. 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES IN TEACHER 
EpucaTION INsTITUTIONS—The Execu- 
tive Council considered the following 
resolution of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Activities in Teacher Education 
Institutions: 

“That we urge the Executive Council 
of the PSEA to consider the recom- 
mendation that a representative of 
the FTA be a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Convention 


Districts of the PSEA.” 


On motion of Doctor Stewart, sec- 
onded by Mr. Marshall, the resolution 
was referred to the Convention District 
Presidents for the consideration of 
their Executive Committees. 

The Committee recommended also 
that the sponsor of the FTA chapter in 
which the President of the FTA is lo- 
cated should be a member of this com- 
mittee. 

On motion of Mr. Brillhart, sec- 
onded by Miss Krapf, the recommen- 
dation was approved. 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS—The 
Executive Council considered the ques- 
tionnaire on teacher rating policies 
and practices in Pennsylvania public 
schools as developed by the Research 
Committee of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

On motion of Mr. Petor, seconded 
by Mr. Christman, an invitation will 
be extended to Thomas P. North, 
chairman of the Commission, to appear 
before the Executive Council to give 
additional information on the purpose 
of the questionnaire. 


INFORMATION Recarpinc NEA Con- 
VENTION IN 1951—Mr. Neff inquired 
if a general statement regarding ex- 
penses, hotel rates. and other pertinent 
information could be secured at an 
early date and distributed to the of- 
ficers of the Local Branches. 

On motion of Doctor Stewart, sec- 
onded by Mr. Brillhart, the request 
was referred to the Executive Sec- 
retary. 


Reciprocity OF RETIREMENT—The 
Executive Secretary read a letter from 
Frank W. Hubbard, director, Research 
Division of the NEA, in which he in- 
dicated that the problem of reciprocity 
in retirement will be a continuing as- 
signment for the National Council for 
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Teacher Retirement. This communica- 
tion was in response to action taken 
at the June meeting of the Executive 
Council at the request of the Retire- 
ment Problems Committee. 


SoctiaL Committee, NEA—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Stover, seconded by Mr. 
Sharer, the Executive Council ex- 
pressed appreciation and thanks to the 
Social Committee for the fine arrange- 
ments and activities provided for the 
Pennsylvania delegates. 


Horace Mann Insurance CoMPANY 
—Mr. Brillhart called attention to the 
type of insurance offered by this Com- 
pany and which is a part of the activity 
of the Illinois Education Association. 
The Executive Secretary was requested 
to secure additional information on it 
and report to the Executive Council. 


Next MEETING oF THE CouNcIL—It 
was stated that the Tax Commission 
will meet Tuesday evening, August 22, 
at Chambersburg during the Penn Hall 
Workshop and if necessary the Council 
can have a meeting at that time. 

On motion of Mr. Neff, seconded by 
Doctor Stewart, the time of the next 
meeting of the Executive Council was 
left to the discretion of the President. 


Penn Hatt WorksHop—Miss Krapf 
said the Local Branch Committee will 
appreciate all the help the Executive 
Council can give during the conference 
at Chambersburg in August. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 10:00 a.m., the 
Executive Council adjourned.—H. E. 
GayMaN, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
Saturday, June 24, 1950, with the fol- 
lowing members present: Cathleen M. 
Champlin, Lee E. Corter, John Duronio, 
J. Frank Faust, H. E. Gayman, Millard 
L. Gleim, William E. Griffith, John M. 
Lumley, Chairman, Joseph Siegman, 
Mabel Simmons, G. Baker Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: Walter 
A. Kearney. 

Lewis F. Adler, attorney, Fred P. 
Hare, Jr., and Isabel Epley, President, 
met with the committee. 


Minutes—The minutes of the March 
31 meeting were approved, upon mo- 
tion of Mr. Thompson, seconded by 
Mr. Griffith. 


Sussip1es—Doctor Faust reported on 
the meeting of the Subcommittee on 


Subsidies held on June 23. He stated 
that the meeting was devoted largely 
to the survey of school costs. Another 
phase of the subcommittee’s work is to 
acquaint local branches with inequali- 
ties in assessments. 

It was moved by Mr. Duronio, sec- 
onded by Mr. Thompson, and carried 
that the materials on tax studies be 


distributed at the Penn Hall Workshop. 


Scuoot Bur~pincs—Mr. Thompson 


reported on the meetings of his sub- | 


committee. 


EMERGENCY CERTIFICATES—Mr. Kear- 
ney was unable to be present but re- 
ported that he hoped to have material 
ready for the Penn Hall Workshop. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
A communication was presented 


from D. V. Skala in which the Erie 
Staff Officers Association requested the 
preparation of legislation on salary 
schedule for staff officers for first, 
second, and third-class school dis- 
tricts. The committee agreed to refer 
this communication to the new De- 
partment of Supervision and Curricu- 
lum for suggestions. 

A communication was _ presented 
from the Executive Council on degree 
equivalents for academic teachers. On 
motion of Mr. Thompson, seconded by 
Mr. Corter, it was agreed to refer this 
problem to the Subcommittee on Cer- 
tification. 

A communication was read from 
the Pennsylvania State College Local 
Branch regarding legislation that 
would permit employes of Pennsyl- 
vania State College to receive credit 
for their years of service in the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System 
by permitting them to transfer these 
years to the Pennsylvania State Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System. 

On motion of Mr. Griffith, seconded 
by Mr. Thompson, and carried, this 
communication was referred to the Re- 
tirement Problems Committee for study 
and action, with the request for a re- 
port to the Legislative Committee. 


SaLaRy ProcrRAM—The committee 
will continue its study on salaries and 
report at the next meeting. 


ProposeD LEGISLATION— 


It was moved by Miss Champlin, sec- 
onded by Miss Simmons, that we again 
submit legislation that will provide 
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more equitable compensation for 
teachers while on sabbatical leave. 
Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Thompson, 
seconded by Mr. Siegman, and carried, 
that the Retirement Problems Com- 
mittee be contacted to determine 
status of the study of credit for out- 
of-state service. 

lt was moved by Mr. Griffith, sec- 
onded by Mr. Duronio, and carried, 
that legislation be proposed that will 
provide protection for teachers when 
districts form a joint board or establish 
a merged or union district. 

The Committee adjourned at 12:30 
p.m., to the Harrisburger for lunch. 
Mr. Gayman joined the Committee at 
lunch. 

At 1:45 p.m., the Committee recon- 
vened. 

It was moved by Mr. Duronio, sec- 
onded by Mr. Thompson, that the 
problem of increments and protection 
against unjust dismissals for tem- 
porary professional employes be sub- 
mitted to the Subcommittee on Certif- 
ication for study and recommendation. 
Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Corter, ‘sec- 
onded by Miss Simmons, that the Com- 
mittee support legislation to provide 
that the State mandated — salary 
schedule is for the minimum mandated 
school term. Motion carried. 


ADJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- 
journed at 2:30 p.m., on motion of 
Mr. Griffith and seconded by Mr. 
Thompson.—MIL.LarpD L. GLEIM, Act- 
ing Secretary 


Retirement Problems 


The second meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Retirement Problems for 1950 
was held on May 5 and 6, J. Maurice 
Strattan, chairman, presiding. Items 
discussed and acted upon were interest 
on retirement deductions, out-of-State 
service, and the completion of cost 
studies. 

Also discussed were an article on 
the new retirement plan for an early 
issue of the Education Bulletin and 
contents of a retirement booklet. 

The Committee voted that the NEA 
be requested to make a comprehensive 
study of retirement reciprocity between 
state school employes’ retirement sys- 
tems. It also called attention to the 
importance of the election of option 
No. 1 by any member who completes 
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an option form, without date, before 
retirement.—WILLIAM A. Doane, Sec- 
retary 


Classroom Teachers 
The Executive Board of the PSEA 


Department of Classroom Teachers 
met in Harrisburg on May 13 with 
Lucy A. Valero. president, in the chair. 
A committee will be appointed to plan 
a fall meeting of the Department for 
wh’'ch a suitable date, not later than 
the first week-end of December, is to 
be selected. Other committees ap- 
pointed were Constitution, Legislative, 
Planning, and Professional Standards. 

The Department voted to ask the 
PSEA Budget Committee for $5,000 
for the next fiscal year—CHaARLes M. 
SANDWICK, SR., Secretary 


Local Branches 


Two meetings of the Committee on 
Local Branches were held on April 14- 
15 and May 19-20, Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach, chairman. The major portion of 
the time was devoted to plans for the 
Local Branch Leaders’ Workshop at 
Chambersburg and to the tentative 
calendar for the Local Branch Leaders’ 
Conferences in the fall of 1950.—R. C. 
WEBSTER, Secretary 


Professional Activities 
in Teacher Education 
Institutions 


The first meeting of the Committee 
on Professional Activities in Teacher 
Education Institutions was held on 
June 10. George R. Cressman, chair- 
man, encouraged discussion on the de- 
velopment of an FTA pamphlet more 
intimate in nature than the NEA Year- 
book and Manual for chapters. The 
Comm'ttee also voted to request space 
in each issue of the JourNAL for FTA 
articles. 

A resolution passed at the State FTA 
meet ng requested the Executive Coun- 
cil of the PSEA to consider the rec- 
ommendation that a representative of 
the FTA be a member of the Executive 
Committee ‘of each convention district 
of the PSEA.—Josepn Torcnia, Sec- 
retary 


Professional Planning 


Clara E. Cockerille, chairman, pre- 
sided at the May 19-20 meeting of the 
Professional Planning Committee. 
Items of business included the comple- 


tion of the distribution of the “Let’s 
Look Ahead in Pennsylvania” pamph- 
lets, plans for the preparation of new 
pamphlets, and the possible prepara- 
tion of a movie.—EUGENE P. BERTIN. 
Secretary 


Public Relations 


April 15 and May 13 were the dates 
for the spring meetings of the Commit- 
tee on Public Relations. Thomas W. 
Watkins, chairman, presided and 
Thomas Knorr, Meadville, was wel- 
comed to membership on the Commit- 
tee succeeding Warren E. Miller, War- 
ren, resigned. 

The work of the Committee is being 
directed at preparation of articles on 
public relations for the JouRNAL, the 
establishment of a library at PSEA 
Headquarters, and the stimulation of 
local leaders in public relations.— 
MIcpReD KELLY, Secretary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


November 3 and 4 were suggested as 
the possible dates for the Third Annual 
Conference of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards at its meeting in Harrisburg 
on April 1. Thomas P. North presided 
and announced the personnel of Bud- 
get, Certification, Conference, Releases. 
and Research Committees of the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission is preparing a re- 
lease embodying a statement of facts 
concerning the probable demand of 
need for teachers for 1956-1960 with 
special reference to the needs for teach- 
ers for the upper age levels.—Ray- 
monpD H. Kocu, Acting Secretary 


June 10, 1950 

At its meeting on June 10, the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards considered a 
report of the subcommittee on certifica- 
tion, Arthur W. Ferguson, chairman. 
and of the subcommittee on research. 
Clarence G. Enterline, chairman. The 
subcommittee on research has prepared 
a draft of a questionnaire designed to 
secure from superintendents their at- 
titude toward rating and their evalua- 
tion of current rating practices. 

Plans for the third annual State-wide 
conference of the Commission, to be 
held November 3 and 4 in State Col- 
lege, were submitted by Raymond H. 

(Turn to page 48) 





Tape recordings 
make languages 
easier to teach 


Direct Speech comparisons 
increase speed of learning 


Now you can give every language student 
the equivalent of individual tutoring, 
thanks to the miracle of tape recording. 
It enables students to compare their own 
recorded efforts directly with similar 
recordings made by experts. 

The high fidelity of tape captures every inflec- 
tion clearly; students find it easier to understand 
and act on criticism. Remember, too, that tape 
can be erased and re-used indefinitely; there’s no 


needle scratch, crosstalk or kinking, and the tape 
may be edited and spliced. 


LANGUAGE EXPERTS record selected material on tape 
which is then played in class, after which. . . 


tor 


. students record the same material. Playbacks of both 


recordings give students invaluable help. 


LESSON REHEARSAL— Many teachers practice with 
tape, presenting lessons as if they had a class before 
them. The playback often produces surprises for the 
teacher and improvement in classroom presentations. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Dept. PS-80 

Send me a FREE BOOKLET for my classroom use. 
Gives case histories of how and where tape 
recordings are used to lighten teachers’ work— 
improve students’ concentration. 


Name_____ 





Address __ 
Zone State _ 


GET FREE BOOKLET full of interesting new ideas for 
your classroom. Tells how and where tape recordings 
are being used to lighten teachers’ work, improve 
students’ concentration, shorten time required for 
learning. Mail the coupon today! 


SQUARE DANCING—Authentic music for American 
and foreign folk dances can be recorded on tape and 
used in the classroom as an aid to all classes from 
kindergarten right up through college grades. 


a ™ 





Sound Recording : 
Tape : 











IMPORTANT! There’s more than one brand of sound 
recording tape on the market. For quality, insist on 
the “SCOTCH” brand in the distinctive plaid-decor- 
ated box. Standard equipment on most makes of tape 
recording machines. 


Made in U.S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of “‘Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, 
““Underseal”’ Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, ‘“Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, ““3M”’’ Abrasives, ““3M’’ Adhesives. 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


In Canada: CANADIAN’ DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


PriNCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF Business Epu- 
caTion. R. G. Walters, Grove City Col- 
lege, and C. A. Nolan. 464 pp. Illus. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


The authors of this text believe that the 
prospective business teacher should have a 
thorough understanding of the interrelated 
factors upon which the success of high school 
business education depend. They start their 
book with the objectives of this course and 
finish with a short discussion of the general 
methods of teaching the business subjects. 
The book has been prepared primarily for 
use as a textbook in teacher training institu- 
tions. However, it contains material which 
will be helpful to business teachers already 
in service and to superintendents and high 
school principals. 


Living TOGETHER IN PENNSYLVANIA. Gene- 
vieve Bowen, Assistant Superintendent 
and Supervisor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Bucks Co. 252 pp. Illus. Winston 


In Doctor Bowen’s fascinating book on 
Pennsylvania history, she takes a youngster 
through the State on a visit to our big 
cities and historic places. She divides the 
material in her book into Neighbors Today, 
Neighbors Yesterday, and How Our State 
Has Changed. In Chapter 25 on Education, 
she compares education in former years with 
our present system. The book contains very 
unusual pictures of historical, industrial, and 
scenic significance. 


GrEAT SHortT Stories. Edited by Wilbur 
Schramm. 544 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $1.72 


The dean of the division of communica- 
tions, University of Illinois, presents this 
new volume of “Great Short Stories.” Doctor 
Schramm, in discussing what a short story is 
and how it is written, gives as an example 
his short story, “Windwagon Smith,” which 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. His collec- 
tion is divided into short stories of America, 
Great Britain, and of other countries. The 
stories included make good reading and serve 
as fine examples of this form of literature. 


CounsELinc ApOLEscENTs. S. A. Hamrin and 
Blanche B. Paulson. 380 pp. Science 
Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. $3.50 


A book to help the teacher or counselor 
evaluate leading counseling theories and 
draw on the most workable features of each. 
Practices are described which have proved 
effective in high schools and colleges. Actual 
interviews are reported and case summaries 
given, 


PracticAL ScHoot ApMINIsSTRATION. A. J. 
Huggett. 290 pp. The Garrard Press. $3 
The author says that his book is not a 
competitor of more scholarly volumes on 
school administration. He intends his book 
to furnish information of a human, practical 
nature to beginning administrators. His book 
is a description of techniques that have 


worked for one who has “been through the 
mill.” 


Mopern Science Teacuine. E. D. Heiss, E. 
S. Obourn, and C. W. Hoffman, Temple 
University. 462 pp. Macmillan. $4.50 


This text gives teaching principles and 
practices. It covers the aims and objectives 
of science teaching, classroom psychology, 
the best teaching philosophy, materials nec- 
essary for effective courses, methods for put- 
ting information across, and laboratory plans 
for the illustration of theory. Sections on 
photography, flat pictures and stereographs, 
and designed materials contain up-to-date 
information. 


Atoms or TuHoucut, An Anthology of 
Thoughts from George Santayana. Se- 
lected and Edited by I. D. Cardiff. 300 
pp. Philosophical Library. $5 

Doctor Cardiff has culled from George 

Santayana’s ideas on almost every subject of 

general interest to humanity a sampling of 

ideas in a wide variety of fields. This should 
prove a valuable handbook for speakers, 
writers, teachers, and all who work with the 

English language as a tool. 


Lone Aco IN THE OLD Worzp, 494 pp., $2.56. 
Earty Days IN THE New Wor pb, 526 
pp., $2.64. Gertrude and John Van Duyn 
Southworth. Iroquois 

Both of these books give a background for 
study by pupils in the middle grades of 

United States history. The first book pre- 

sents early man, old world history from the 

dawn of Egyptian civilization through the 

Renaissance and Reformation, the myths of 

the Greeks and Norsemen, and the period of 

exploration in the new world. The second 
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SAVES UP TO 9OX% OF SCORING TIME 


An amazing new device to eliminate the drudgery of scoring tests . . 


. in- 


expensive and simple to use . . . can be used with either hand or machine-scored 
tests .. . no need to look up grade placement or percentile norms in manual. 


Saves teachers up to 90% of scoring time. . 


’ score tests... 
Language Tests . 


7 cents each 


. no answer key necessary to 
automatic diagnostic analysis on Reading, Arithmetic, and 
. . designed for use only with California Test Bureau tests. 








REQUEST PERMISSION TO SEE THE COPY SENT TO YOUR ADMINISTRATOR, PRINCIPAL, 
OR SUPERVISOR, SINCE THE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIMEN SETS IS RESTRICTED TO THEM. 


eS - CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU - 


SEPTEMBER, 1950 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California 
110 South Dickinson Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin 
206 Bridge Street, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 





New Books... 


book presents the American Indians, the 
period of exploration, the story of each of 
the thirteen original colonies, the inter- 
colonial wars, America’s struggle for in- 
dependence, the adoption of our Constitu- 
tion, and the expansion of the United States 
to its present continental boundaries. 


Knowinc Our Wor tp. S. E. Daw and Vivian 
W. Lundberg. 316 pp. Beckley-Cardy. 
$1,56 

The six sections of this book of the Suc- 
cessful Living Series are: Friends Around 
the World, Attitudes We Like, The World 

Around Us, A Giant Full-Grown, Preserving 

Our Treasures, and Other Lands, Other Peo- 

ples. The grade level is sixth. 


CAREERS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS in the Army 
and After. Reuben Horchow. 226 pp. 
Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave., 
Washington 8, D. C. $3.25 


General Omar Bradley in his foreword says 
that this book “is a fair and unbiased pres- 
entation of the facts about an Army career 
which should be known by our young peo- 
ple at the time they are making their choice 
of a life’s work.” In describing the Army’s 
new vocational system, the book gives prac- 
tical advice on how knowledge and skills in 
the military service can be useful in civilian 
life; suggestions on how to pursue a success- 
ful career in the U. S. Army; up-to-date 
information on service pay and other bene- 
fils; tips on promotion requirements and 
procedures; training and job opportunities 
in several hundred basic fields—including 


automotive maintenance, drafting, electricity, 
engineering, finance, food service, laundry 
operation, accounting, metal work, photog- 
raphy, and telegraphy; the status of the 
Women’s Army Corps; advantages in the 
National Guard and the Reserve. 


Tne Reapinc INTERESTS OF YOUNG PEOPLE. 
G. W. Norvell..268 pp. Heath. $3.50 


A report of a twelve-year study of boys’ 
and girls’ reading interests, twelve tables 
ranking novels, plays, and other types of 
literature in their order of popularity with 
boys and girls. Tables show the relative pop- 
ularity of the various literary types and many 
of the sub-types among poems, short stories, 
and essays. The book shows that the choice 
of literary selections to be taught is seven 
times as influential in determining young 
people’s reading interests as the teaching 
methods used. 


Cross-Country. P. R. Hanna and C, F. 
Kohn. 160 pp. Illus. Scott, Foresman. 
$2.20 

A full year’s course in beginning geogra- 

phy, grade four, which is presented in nar- 
rative form. The plan focuses teaching on a 
cross section of our nation and on geo- 
graphic features here at. home which have 
their counterparts throughout the world. 
Unit by unit basic geographic understand- 
ings and skills that nine-year-olds need and 
are ready to absorb are introduced and de- 
veloped. At the end of each unit a non-fic- 
tional world orientation section helps chil- 
dren to take the geographic concepts they 
have just learned and fit them into the world 
picture. 


nothe. Winston Fist 


LIVING TOGETHER 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Grade IV-Social Studies 


Genevieve Bowen 
Assistant Superintendent and Supervisor of Elementary Education 
Bucks County 


Part I— NEIGHBORS TODAY 
Part I1— NEIGHBORS YESTERDAY 
Part 111 —HOW OUR STATE HAS CHANGED 


Based on course of study as outlined in Bulletin 233-B 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 7 





Au Pays Du Soret. Edited by A. V. and 
Lila N. Roche. 284 pp. Heath 


Intended for second-year college or ad- 
vanced high school classes. This text includes 
23 stories from Provence, many of which are 
being presented to American students for 
the first time. They are planned to give the 
American student a keener insight into the 
complexity of French civilization and to 
help him realize the resources and richness 
of the French language. 


THE Rurat Supervisor aT. Work. 1949 
Yearbook of the NEA Department of 
Rural Education. NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $1 


This yearbook emphasizes supervision as a 
function carried on by many people, in many 
ways, at many different times, in many dif- 
ferent places. It answers the questions, How 
does supervision take place in rural areas? 
and Who are the people that help? In sum- 
mary it says, “The effectiveness of super- 
vision is measured by the quality of the 
human relationships which emerge.” 


Books Received 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y.: 
New Survey or Jovrnatism. G. F. Mott 
and Twelve Co-Authors. $3.50 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
Back to YAHWEH. E. R. Ames. $2.50 





And Folding 
Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
26 CHURCH ST. Beez USE Ly. 











Courses aiding in certi- 
fication and college 
degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
Year 


Write for Bulletin 


Correspondence 
Study Division 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
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HAVE YOU SIGNED 


FOR AN UNINTERRUPTED INCOME? 


ONE out of 4 persons will be disabled this 
year by an accident or illness.* When 


YOU are unlucky and your salary STOPS, where will 
the CASH come from to pay all the doctor, grocery, 
hospital, and rent BILLS? 


You You 





if MIGHT CAN BE SURE TO 
ve] | Get if prom Get it from 
Mon ff ||  SAVINGS—but with the high cost of living, YOUR TRUE TEACHER 
| savings are quickly depleted. GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 
lum. Be | written by the 


LOANS—but loans demand interest and repay- WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
ment is a hardship. INSURANCE COMPANY— 


the Pioneer and Leader in 
CHARITY—but would you want to? Teachers’ Group Insurance. 





ATTENTION—NEW TEACHERS 


If you are a new teacher in Philadelphia, Erie, Harrisburg, Scranton, Altoona or in any of the 
many other Pennsylvania school systems where the WASHINGTON NATIONAL GROUP PLANS 
are now in effect, you may enroll for complete, liberal health and accident insurance WITH- 
OUT health questions or examination—if you enroll now. 


FOR FREE DETAILS 























WRITE TO 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL Group Offices 


413 Investment Bldg. OR 602 Perry Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Ill. 


* (While you were reading this page, 68 persons were disabled) 
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Books Received ... Encianp, J. N. Hook and R. L. Stevens. You anp Your Community. Revised. L. J, 
The World in Literature Series. $0.80 O’Rourke. $3 
‘ each Una Vina Baso La Tirania. Tulio M, 
. peers She . =e a2 TEACHER'S MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY Cestero. $1.88 
DATEN'S ELEASE. G. W. Drinson. 91./0 Stories Anout SALLy, Eleanor Thomas McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
Some Aspects oF Post-War TRAVEL. Fay with Ernest-W. Tiegs and Fay Adams. : St. New York 18, N. Y. zi ae | 
McKeene Hershaw. $2 Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series. $0.60 EssENTIALS oF ELECTRICITY FoR RADIO AND 
VorcEes IN THE Winp. C. E. Tuck. $1.75 TEACHING SUGGESTIONS AND Piano Ac- TELEvIsIon. New Second Edition. Morris 
Dryden Press, Inc., 31 West 54th St., New COMPEREEERTS POR DUNCING ANS RATM- Slurzburg and William Osterheld. $4 


ING. Lilla Belle Pitts, Mabelle Glenn, i Z : ; 
York 19, N. Y.: ead Lottain E. Watters. §2:44 Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 


: Charles 
METHODS OF TEACHING IN TOWN AND "Way Up on Otp Smoky. Elie Siegmeister N. Y.: : Vor 
Rorat Scuoots. Revised Edition. E. L. and Rufus A. Wheeler. $1.40 ARITHMETIC, THE Wortp oF NumMBers. 


s ‘ BuILD 
: Grade 5, Dale Carpenter, Edith M. 3 
ae te ee re Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Sauer, and G. L. Anderson. Grade 6, otu 


Exposition Press, 251 Fourth Ave., New York Ave., NYC: Dale Carpenter and Dorothy Leavitt Pai 

10, N. Y.: A TALE oF Two Cities. Charles Dickens. Pepper M. 

My Worsuipinc Sout and Other Poems. _ Abridged Edition. $156 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND van 

J. F. Bursch. $2 EXPERIENCES IN SCIENCE. A Workbook to MANAGEMENT. Revised Edition. J. H. “3 

: Accompany Science for Better Living. Dougherty, F. H. Gorman, and C. A. World 

Garrard Press, 119-123 W. Park Ave., Cham- P. E. Blackwood. $1.20 Phillips. $3.75 Vv 

peign, Ul; Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York NeicHBors ON Our EartH. Latin America LANG! 

TEACHING Primary REapING. Second Edi- 16, N. Y.: and the Mediterranean. Gertrude Whip- & 

tion. E. W. Dolch. $3 THE STAGE AND THE ScHOOL. Second Re- . ple and P. E. oe — Gar 

. : : vised Edition. Katharine Anne and P. C. UTLINES AND -SXERCISES , FOR 4 RSE A. 
Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass.: Ommanney. $2.40 Course ix Epucation. Ward G. Reeder 

Revised Edition. $1.40 
THe Pupits’ Own VocaBULaRY SPELLER. | 


HEART THROBS FROM THE BENCH. M. L. 


MANUAL FOR TEACHING TRAILS TO TREAS- 
urE. D. H. Russell and Constance M. OD. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
McCullough Boston 16, Mass.: ae eo 

Sincinc Every Day. Lilla Belle Pitts, Ma- Dit JuweLen Unp AnpberE GESCHICHTEN. See or en apni Tue EF 
belle Glenn, and Lorrain E. Watters. A Second-Year German Reader with Penden: Grades 2.8 ay Be 
$1.52 Vocabulary and Questions. W. M. Dut- é F A a 

Stuptes TO ACCOMPANY BEYOND THE SEAS, ton. $0.80 Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., Thi 
J. N. Hook and R. L. Stevens. StuprEs MaTHEMATICs IN Dairy Use. Revised Edi- New York 16, N. Y.: oo 
To ACCOMPANY WITHIN THE AMERICAS, tion. W. W. Hart, Cottell Gregory, and Tue Rise OF Worps anp THEIR MEANINGS. ate 
Elizabeth M. Bassett and J. N. Hook. Veryl Schult. $2.04 Samuel Reiss. $3.75 ened 
Stupres TO ACCOMPANY WRITERS IN REcUEIL DE LEcTuRES. An Intermediate Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., NYC: logical 
America, J. N. Hook and R. L. Stevens. Reader in French. Dora and Marie Ip—EAs AND MEN. The Story of Western 


A been le 
Stupies To AccoMPANY WRITERS IN Stock. $1.72 Thought. Crane Brinton ng. T 


apprais 
Qakmont Library the Hub pins 
Oakmont makes the library in its Junior High School ~ oe 
the “hub” of the school. For four days students go to classes f} on gu 
: in English, Pennsylvania history, United States history, J teachet 
Growing Up way 6 = civics, general science, and geography: but the fifth period 
“* Arithmetic | ! | of the week they go to library class. For this period a specific 
<p reference assignment has been prepared in a conference 
between the subject matter teacher and the librarian. 
Every class from seventh to ninth grade inclusive is in- 
cluded in this library instruction. For the first semester, school 
the course consists of library instruction and the research + jg 
resulting from assignments. In the second semester, the oe 


period consists of guided leisure time reading. Ninth-grade and p 


Effective Teaching Programs classes have a comprehensive assignment involving refer. § "@'® 


F 5. ue er write 
ence books that are found in the public library. This is < eh 
McCormick-Mathers books will definitely improve your important because the senior high school uses the Oakmont books 
class averages. Each time and energy saving course : : : ‘ eS 
provides easy to understand text instruction, purposeful public library exclusively. Student assistants have proved univer 
practice exercises, and systematic testing. Sree nee efficier 
Your students will pursue these enjoyable courses with valuable aids in the circulation department and desk rou- 


enthusiasm because each interest-centered learning pro- . : + as 
gram challenges their Guuking and enceranes: tiech $0 tine. A library club, consisting of twenty students, helps to 


do their: pam Ww keep the books in repair. This program is a result of study- 
McCormick-Mathers books are designed to help students i é ‘ a 
master the basic fundamentals and to aid them in form- ing and planning on the part of Ruth E. Peters, librarian, 
ing habits of clear thinking—an asset throughout life. D P k a 

and D. Lewis Shuker, principal. 


Irv 








Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 50. 
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‘!e,cHING CHILDREN Music in the Elemen- 


tary School. Louise Kifer Myers. $3.75 — 


William R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., New 
York 11, N. Y.: 
Wat Do Tuey Say! Grace Skaar. $1 
Tue Size or It. A First Book About Sizes. 
Ethel S. Berkley. $1 
Tue WaTerR THAT Jack Drank. William 
R. Scott. $1.50 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York: 17; N: Y.: 

BurpiInc Our Town. Scribner Social 
Studies Series. C. B. Moore, F. B. 
Painter, Gertrude M. Lewis, and Helen 
M. Carpenter. $2 

Cursive Basic Hanpwritinc. Books 4-6. 
Stone and Smalley. $0.48 each 


World Book Co., 
Ne '¥5: 
LaNcuaGE For Dairy Use. Grade 8. Mary 
C. Foley, Katherine Connell, and W. L. 
Garnett with the cooperation of Mildred 
A. Dawson. $1.92 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Tue EvaLuaTion oF Teacuinc. D. E. 
Beecher. Syracuse University Press, 920 
Irving Ave., Syracuse 10, N. Y. $1.75 


This monograph assembles some of the 
pertinent findings from selected research 
studies in the appraisal of teaching. The 
materials are arranged to provide a chrono- 
logical and topical overview of what has 
been learned about the evaluation of teach- 
ing. The experimental development of an 
appraisal instrument is described to illustrate 
various techniques which may be applied in 
such a project. Special attention is given to 
teacher-pupil relationships as a basic factor 
in teacher effectiveness. The final chapter is 
on guideposts for the development of a 
teacher evaluation program. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 


PLANNING TO StupyY EFFICIENTLY. Elizabeth 
Stadtlander, Director of Reading, Al- 
legheny College. Educational Publishers, 
Inc., 122 N. Seventh St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Doctor Stadtlander has written this book 
for college freshman and graduating high 
school students. She wants to give them a 
systematic and agreeable approach to study- 
ing. Her amusingly illustrated handbook 
covers campus life from organizing a work 
and play schedule to planning to concen- 
trate, take lecture notes, use the library, and 
write examinations. She explains that the 
student can avoid becoming a drudge to his 
books and receive the most enjoyment from 
university life if he learns from the start the 
efficient way to study. 


PENNSYLVANIA GOVERNMENT: 1950. The 
Shape of Things Today and the Shape 
of Things to Come. H. F. Alderfer and 
M. N. McGeary. The Institute of Local 
Government, Pennsylvania State College 


To point out some of the shortcomings in 
our State Government system, Doctor Alder- 
fer and Doctor McGeary publish this book- 
let in which they offer suggestions for im- 
provement. They claim that government in 
Pennsylvania has become a big business in 
so short a time that it has not yet acquired 
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the kind of management and organization 
that its complexity and size warrant. They 
also feel that as the government has become 
more and more complex, the people of the 
State have become less and less interested. 
They urge the education of young men and 
women for careers in government. 


U. S. Government 

THe HumAN Heart. Facts about the heart 
and heart ailments, research, treatment, 
and the campaign against heart disease. 
N. S. Haseltine. Federal Security Agen- 
cy, Public Health Service. $0.15 

Tue Unitep States ArMep Forces In- 
stitute CaTatoc. Fifth Edition. Depart- 
ment of Defense 


Office of Education 
In-SERVICE PREPARATION FOR GUIDANCE 
Duties. One of a Series of Reports on 
Counselor Preparation from the Pro- 
ceedings of the 8th National Conference 
of State Supervisors of Guidance Serv- 
ices and Counselor Trainers. $0.30 
102 Motion Pictures ON DEMOCRACY. 
$0.20 
THE OnE-TEACHER ScHoot—Its Mipcen- 
TuRY Status. $0.20 
A Survey or Cooperative ENGINEERING 
Epucation. $0.25 
These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
ee 





How to make good 
readers cut of poor ones 


Today every teacher, right in her own 
classroom, can accomplish results in 

remedial teaching that could be attained only 
by clinical specialists a few short years ago. 


Build New Reading Power in Your Own Classroom 


Equipped with materials prepared specifically for 
remedial work, and using techniques tried 

and proven in reading clinics, you can 

actually develop the necessary skills in most of 


your problem cases. 


Sample Materials and the ‘Know How” Are Free 

So that you may try the latest techniques in your own class this 
year, Webster Publishing Company, America’s largest publisher 
of remedial reading materials, will supply you free of charge 


Flow to increase reading skill— 


a new professional booklet which tells you: 


How to spot retarded readers 

How to diagnose the causes of reading failure 
What to do to increase reading skill 

How to use specialized remedial materials 


A kit of corrective materials— 
not mere page samples, but a working set generous enough to 
get your program under way. 


Reading failure is the most serious school failure. 
It contributes directly to failures in all subjects, to personality 
maladjustments, and delinquency. The coupon below brings 
another chance to your poor readers. Be sure you mail it today. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY « St. Louis 3, Mo....., 


Represented by: 
Evan Phillips 

542 South Main St. 
Taylor, Pa. 
Wallace L. Stees 
Landisburg, Pa. 


Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, at once, my copy 
of How to Increase Reading Skill and the kit 
of corrective materials that accompanies it. 
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NOTES AND 


NEW POSITIONS 


Leon C. MILLER, director of dra- 
matics in the William Penn Senior 
High School, York, resigned on June 
30 to accept the position of executive 
secretary-treasurer of the National 
Thespian Dramatic Honor Society and 
editor of the dramatics magazine. 


Rosert W. Eaves, principal of the 
Thomson School in Washington, D. C., 
has been elected executive secretary of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the NEA. Doctor Eaves 
succeeds Eva G. PINKSTON, who has 
been made secretary emeritus of the 
department. 


Guy F. Espernart of Uniontown is 
the new principal of Somerset High 
School to succeed William E. Griffith 


who retired in August. 


NEWS 


Joun T. SHUMAN, assistant director 
of the Williamsport Technical Institute 
for the past five years, has been elected 
director of vocational and adult educa- 
tion in the Allentown school system. 


CATHERINE E. Geary, elementary 
supervisor of the Chester schools, has 
accepted a similar position in the 
Cheltenham Township, Montgomery 
County, schools. Doctor Geary suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer. 


Lioyp W. Assy, principal of Oma- 
ha Technical High School, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, has been named high school 
principal at Cheltenham Township 
High School, Montgomery County. He 
succeeds Howard W. Fields, retired. 


CHARLES MarsTON LEE was installed 
as the fourteenth president of the 102- 
year-old Geneva College on April 20. 


Joun L. WALpMaAN has been named 
associate superintendent of Philadel. 
phia schools to succeed Gertrude Gold. 
en who retired on September 1. Doctor 
Waldman has been a teacher in the 
Philadelphia schools since 1909, be. 
came a principal in 1928, and since 
1943 has been superintendent of Dis. 
trict 7. 


OTHER PHILADELPHIA PROMOTIONS 
include: Mitton O. Pearce, from 
principal of Vaux Junior High School 
to district superintendent; RoBErt 
Brown, from principal of Jones Junior 
High School to superintendent of Dis. 
trict 4; WesLey E. Scott, from prin- 
cipal of John Bartram High School to 
director of distributive education. 


MarGARET RoOUNSLEY of Millers. 
town, a former teacher in the Harris- 
burg schools, has accepted a position in 
the training school of the State Teach- 
ers College, Shippensburg. 


JAMES HERBERT CASE, Jr., until re- 
cently president of Washington and 
Jefferson College, has been elected 
president of Bard College, Annandale- 
on-Hudson, New York. 








New York - 





Boston : 


Dallas + Atlanta « San Francisco 


Wars new in arithmetic? 
ce Arithmetic learning that lasts 


ee a8 Offered in the new series ~ 


THE WORLD or NUMBERS 


CARPENTER AND OTHERS 


Grades 3-8 


Arithmetic learning that lasts is new—in The World of Numbers, a modern 
arithmetic program that offers new proportions in its developmental, prac- 
tice, and testing materials aimed at (1) early fixing of generalizations; and 


(2) lasting grasp of the fundamental skills needed in problem-solving. 


Chicago 
THE 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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CHARLES M. Lone of the College of 
Education, Indiana University, has 
been named professor and head of the 
department of education at Pennsyl- 
yania State College. He succeeds Willis 
E. Pratt who resigned in 1948 to be- 
come president of the State Teachers 
College, Indiana. 


Harry S. Ruut succeeds Edward 
Sheely as principal of Hanover High 
School. Mr. Sheely has been promoted 
to the superintendency of the district 
schools. 


Levit H. SNADER of Waverly, for the 
past five years supervising principal of 
Abington independent school district, 
has been appointed adviser in the Sec- 
ondary Education Division of the De- 
§ partment of Public Instruction accord- 
ing to Francis B. Haas, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


HONORS 


MABEL STUDEBAKER of Erie has 
been appointed by Earl J. McGrath, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, as 
a member of a newly created Commis- 
sioner’s Council of Advisers. Included 
on this commission of 25 will be rep- 
resentatives of the chief state school 
officers, superintendents of schools in 
large and small cities, presidents of 
teachers’ colleges, presidents of uni- 
versities, classroom teachers, directors 
of vocational education, and other 
groups. 


Mrs. Marion D. Bartlett of 
Springboro and Mitprep S. SHULL of 
Chambersburg were the PSEA repre- 
sentatives at the Conservation Labora- 
tory conducted by the Pennsylvania 
State College this summer. 


ETHEL M. McCormick of Altoona, a 
member of the PSEA Executive Coun- 
cil, was elected president of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, honorary education 
society, in June. Other officers elected 
were: Esther Saxe of Kingston, first 
vice president; Ethel Jane Powell of 
Lancaster, second vice president; Mae 
Warfield of Allentown, parliamentar- 
ian; Beulah Frock of Hanover, re- 
cording secretary; Irma C. Diehl of 
Bedford, corresponding secretary; and 
Mary Pooler of Erie, treasurer. 


JosepH S. NEIIc, superintendent of 
schools of Quakertown, was elected 
governor of the 265th district of Ro- 
tary International at the district’s an- 
nual conference in the spring. 
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GENERAL 


HuBert C. Ercuer, chief of the 
School Plant Division in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for many 
years, has retired. Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Harry W. STONE as his 
successor. Mr. Stone has been adviser 
for institutions in the School Plant Di- 
vision. 

BENJAMIN KUYKENDALL, a member 
of the teaching staff of Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, was a member of 


the summer school staff of New York 
University. He taught a graduate 
course in office practice in the School 
of Education. This is the second sum- 
mer Doctor Kuykendall has taught at 
New York University. 


New Kensincton HicH ScHoot, H. 
B. Weaver, principal, published the 
story of its first 50 years by picture 
and word in “Ken-Hi,” the school 
yearbook. 


NATHANIEL A. DANOWSKY, principal 
of Western High School, Washington, 





BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


In One Complete Package 
Beautiful, Illustrated, Useful 


VISUAL AIDS 
COLONIAL 





ata Special Jeacher Discount 
Price of 


Aaa interest to classroom 
teaching with this excellent 
study unit, which contains 
visual aids specifically de- 
signed for your geography 
program. You will find them 
a short cut to effective teach- 
ing, for the colorful material 
attracts and holds attention. 


With Colonial Package you receive FREE, 
3 beautifully illustrated booklets on the 
colonies as well as B.I.S. catalogs of 
films and film strips. 





Your $3.75 Buys 
3 MAPS | East Af 


2 PICTURE SETS ntrodu 


Pp 


2 BOOKLETS | 


Name. 
School 
Address. 


DEVELOPMENT 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Gentlemen: Enclosed pl 
for which send me. 

of your Colonial Package at a Special 
Teacher Discount Price of only $3.75 
ea., postage included. 
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D. C., who formerly served on the 
staff of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction, was recently ap- 
pointed the representative of the Mid- 
dle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools on the College Ex- 
amination Board, New York City. 


Henry S. BRUNNER of the depart- 
ment of agriculture of the Pennsyl- 
vania, State College served as a con- 
sultant in agricultural education for 
the Food and Agriculture Division, 
OFA, in Germany during April and 
May. 

Eart J. McGRaTH, commissioner of 
education, Federal Security Agency, 
has announced his appointment of 
Ambrose Caliver to be assistant to the 
commissioner. Doctor Caliver came to 
the Office of Education 20 years ago 
after having served as teacher and ad- 
ministrator in the public elementary 
and secondary schools of Tennessee 
and Texas. In his work in the Office of 
Education, he has participated in or 
served as coordinator for numerous 
national committees of an interracial 
character, mainly concerned with the 
improvement of the education of Ne- 
groes. 

A CHELTENHAM HicuH ScHoot Stv- 
DENT, M. Norma Bischoff, won second 
prize of $100 in the 24th annual na- 
tional high school contest of the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Na- 
tions. Contestants were judged on an- 
swers to an examination on the United 
Nations. 


YOURS... for the asking 


To be the first in your school with the new 
teaching ideas and devices, watch the ad- 
vertising columns in your JourNAL. You will 
save time by using the advertiser's own 
coupon. The coupon below is for your con- 
venience in ordering several items. 


lb Atoms, Energy, Electrons. Three articles 
in one booklet reprinted from Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia gives 
basic scientific facts and materials 
bearing upon the problems resulting 
from the development of atomic power. 
Single copies only. (F. E. Compton & 
Co.) 
Suggested Activities for Social Studies 
for Primary; for Third Grade; for 
Fourth Grade, compiled by the director 
of primary education and curriculum 
at Berwyn, Il. 
In ordering, indicate grade desired. 
(Follett Publishing Co.) 


Specimen Sets of Scoreze the new de- 
vice for scoring tests. Can be used with 
either hand or machine-scored tests. 
Saves teachers up to 90% of scoring 
time. Designed for use only with Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau tests. Sets sent only 
to administrators, principals, or super- 
visors. (California Test Bureau) 
Catalog No. 225 features a complete 
line of folding tables, including cafe- 
teria and kindergarten tables. (The 
Monroe Company, Inc.) 

Sunshine’s Fund Raising Plan for Or- 
ganizations—a method used by schools 
and clubs throughout the country to 
raise funds for important group projects 
through sale of Sunshine cards. (Sun- 
shine Art Studios) 

Catalog of U. S. Government Films 
for School and Industry. A listing of 
16mm films for entertainment and rec- 
reation, instruction and church use. 
(Castle Films) 








7b Old King Coal Calls a New Tune--a 
lively quiz booklet. Your pupils will 
enjoy learning about our greatest 
natural resource with this entertaining 
and accurate booklet. (Bitumincus 
Coal Institute) 


Pertinent Facts about Coal is a color. 
fully illustrated 12-page booklet, on 
the origin and uses of coal and the 
fascinating development in modern 
mechanized mining, prepared ‘or 
upper elementary and high school 
work. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF 
CRAYONS—Pampbhlet on the uses of 
crayons, illustrated by four-color plaies 
of crayon sketches. Explains difference 
in crayon composition and type of 
work for which each kind is best 
adapted; directions for artistic blend- 
ing and shading; with listing of old 
and new types of crayons available 
for educational use. (Milton Bradley 
Company) 
New RCA Victor Educational Record 
catalog. Lists and classifies records es- 
pecially for the elementary school 
music program. (RCA Victor) 
Catalog, 32-pages, illustrating and de- 
scribing Worktext, Workbooks, and 
other instructional aids available for 
all elementary and high school subjects 
in the fields of mathematics, science, 
music, tests, reading, history, health, 
shopwork, and many others. (The 
Steck Company) 
Tape Recording booklet has interesting 
new ideas for every classroom. Gives 
case histories of how and where tape 
recordings are used to lighten teachers’ 
work and improve students’ concen- 
tration. (Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Company) 
Source Materials for integrated nutri- 
tion and health programs describes 
new classroom aids for teaching nutri- 
tion at various grade levels. Developed 
by specialists in nutrition and educa- 
tion, these supplementary materials 
stress all food groups, in their proper 
interrelationship. (Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion) 

18b A complimentary copy of American 
Heritage, a new magazine which pre- 
sents the story of the growth of Amer- 
ica 





Do numbers, the number system, and 
the fundamental processes make 
sense to your boys and girls? They 
will if you use the primary arithmetic 
program that puts meaning into 
numbers... 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 


lb 2b 3b 4b 5b 6b 7b 8b 9b 
10b Ilb 12b 14b 18b 


Subject taught 
School name 
School address 


Worktext® and Teaching Aids for Grades 1-3 
at a cost of less than 50c per pupil. 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION & 


WET THE STECK COMPANY «Publishers © AUSTIN, TEXAS 





Enrollment: Boys 
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Necrology 


Epvin C. Broome, former superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia public 
schools, April 17. Doctor Broome 
was chairman of the PSEA Commit- 
tee on Teacher Welfare, a position 
which he has held since the inception 
of the Welfare Committee of the As- 
sociation. In 1931 he was president 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

CiypE A. Lyncu, president of Lebanon 
Valley College for eighteen years, 
August 6. Doctor Lynch’s service to 
the PSEA was as a member of the 
Executive Council in 1937, 1938, 
and 1948. In 1948 he was president 
of the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion; in 1937, president of the South- 
ern Convention District. 

Mary E. RyNarp, teacher in the Har- 
risburg schools for 37 years before 
her retirement in 1928, August 3 

Amy G. GarpNerR, Philadelphia, pro- 
fessor of home and related arts at 
Pennsylvania State College, July 13 

EvizABETH M. McDowELt, assistant to 
the principal at South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls from 1920 
until her retirement in 1942, July 16 

Dorcas May TINKER, retired principal, 
Aldan, Delaware Co., school, for- 


merly teacher of English at Central | 
Febru- | 


Grammar School, Altoona, 


ary 10 
FRANK J. Pautus, retired teacher in 
western Berks County schools, May 8 


PauLinE E. Travitz, teacher at the 
Halifax grade school, May 8 


Mrs. Lettre W. HENDERSON, Carlisle, 


former school teacher in Perry 
County, May 7 
Mary Apa SELFER, Mercersburg, 


teacher in the Franklin County pub- 
lic schools for more than 45 years 
before her retirement, May 5 

MaME E. STRAESSLEY, teacher in Perry 
High School, Pittsburgh, before her 
retirement in 1947, May 8 

KATHERINE H. Lowry, retired, teacher 
in the Pittsburgh schools for 51 
years, May 14 

WittraM P. QuINN, principal of the 
Edwin Forrest elementary school, 
Philadelphia, May 15 

EstHer N. RetnHarpTt, Lansdowne, 
Philadelphia school teacher until her 
retirement in 1938, May 21 
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FLORENCE A. JONES, teacher at the 
Fort Pitt school, Garfield, Pitts- 
burgh, before her retirement seven- 
teen years ‘ago, May 18 


MarTHa E. SIMLER, retired teacher at 
the Stevens and Bache elementary 


school, Philadelphia, April 17 


J. WesLey MILLER, vice principal of 
Dobbins vocational school, Phila- 
delphia, April 14 


Mrs. HELEN M. McDoweE Lt, former 
teacher at McCandless Avenue 
school, Pittsburgh, April 11 


Laura H. MILLs, teacher for 25 years 
in the Reading school district before 
her retirement in 1944, April 14 


BERNARD I. CURRAN, teacher in the 
public schools of Conyngham Town- 
ship, Columbia County, for 56 years, 
April 22 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Just out is new edition of this timely booklet 
welcomed by teachers everywhere challenged 








This new “Sweet Land of Liberty” 
booklet has 28 pages. The 24 pic- 
torial charts, 7% x §% inches 
are in two-colors. They tell in 
graphic, interesting form the vital 
story of our American form of 
government. 

The method of presentation ‘‘is 
adaptable toallage-levels,appeals 
to all ages. For use of elementary, 
high, and even adult classes.” 
Beneath each chart is a brief, clear 
explanation. This strengthens the 


with the present-day teaching of Our Democracy. 





understandings derived from the 
charts, focuses attention for dis- 
cussions and provides amplifica- 
tion for points of departure. 


The subjects taken up go from 
1133 to1950—from Our Heritage 
from Old England to today’s 
Citizen’s Bill of Duties. The chap- 
ters cover The Growth of Democ- 
racy in Early America; The Great 
Decision—what kind of govern- 
ment?; The Bill of Rights; and 


so on. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED—Editor and originator of the charts is 
DR. FRANCIS L. BACON, Dept. of Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles. To own a copy of “Sweet Land of Liberty”, write 
DENOYER GEPPERT, Dept. 0, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 
Postpaid, 50¢. Special rates for class or school quantity. 


Airplane pilots are big users of chewing gum because the 
chewing and flavor give them a pleasant little lift. 
Ever try chewing delicious, refreshing WRIGLEY’S 
SPEARMINT GUM after a long day's work when grad- 
ing papers, reading or studying? Try it some time. 
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BENJAMIN EDELSON, assistant principal 
at the John Paul Jones Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, April 14 


Susan M. PELEN, teacher in the Lin- 
coln school, Harrisburg, before her 
retirement in 1945, April 26 

MELLIE K. EISENHART, teacher in the 
public schools of Adams County for 
44. years 


ELIZABETH Piper, teacher for 45 years 
in the Reading schools before her 
retirement in 1945, April 27 





THE TREES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


By WILLIAM C. GRIMM 


378 large 7!/2” x 102” pages bound 
in cloth, gold stamped 


This much-needed manual on the trees 
of the “Keystone State” will be welcomed 
by all nature lovers. 


By its profuse, full-page 
ists, both young and old, students and 
teachers may identify any tree found in 
Pennsylvania. Scientifically accurate with- 
out weighty terminology—botanical terms 
thoroughly explained. 


A copy of this great successor to Illick’s 
famous “Pennsylvania Trees” should be in 
every library in the country. 





SSTACKPOLE & HECK, ING. 
4 


Telegraph Press Building 


a>. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 











copies of “The Trees 


of Pennsylvania” at $5.00 each, postpaid. 


I enclose [] check [] money-order in 
amount of $ 


Address 











ARTHUR E. HorrMan, retired, teacher 
in the Robert Street school, Shea- 
town, Newport Township, Luzerne 
County, for 25 years, March 3 


KATHRYN Burns, retired, teacher in the 
Kirmar Avenue school, Alden Sta- 
tion, Newport Township, Luzerne 
County, for 43 years, April 9 


SARAH Mornris, teacher in the Ros- 
traver Township schools, Westmore- 
land County, for 40 years, Febru- 
ary 9 

Mary Murray, teacher for 40 years 
in the Reading schools before her 
retirement in 1949, April 11 


ETHEL S. SENN, teacher in the Phila- 
delphia school system for 40 years 
before her retirement twelve years 
ago, May 27 

Emma A. FICHTORN, teacher in the 
Reading High School, June 18 


Aaron M. EnGLE, Hummelstown, re- 
tired Lower Swatara Township, 
Dauphin County, teacher, June 12 


Mrs. Mary ALLWINE Leuscu, Hershey, 
teacher in the Campbelltown public 
schools, June 13 


| FRANK H. PAINTER, retired superinten- 


dent of Lycoming County public 
schools, June 8 


| Ropert F. Roese, teacher in Swiss- 


vale, Braddock, and North Braddock 


schools, June 8 


| CATHERINE ALLEMAN, teacher in Har- 


risburg schools for 30 years, June 9 


Sheninions | ANGIE CLARA STROMAN, Bethlehem, 


and complete identification keys,—natural- | 


teacher for 47 years before her re- 
tirement twelve years ago, June 13 
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To a New and Unusual Magazine 


American Heritage 


Sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History, 
this colorful quarterly magazine will 
bring you in words and _ pictures 
(many of them in full color) the 
dramatic and richly varied story of 
the growth of America. 


In its pages you will discover his- 
tory which lives—people who step out 
of the pages of the nation’s past to re- 
enact the drama and romance which 


is the AMERICAN HERITAGE. 


But it is impossible to describe with 
words a magazine as fresh in ap- 
proach, as colorfully presented as this 
one. 


ENTER YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


($3.00 for four quarterly numbers) 
A complimentary sample copy will be 
sent on request. 


American Beritage 
Post Office Box 969, Harrisburg, Penna. 
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Meetings of Teachers, 1950-51 


County Superintendent 


Place of Meetings 


Dates of 
Meetings 





PRAIBING assis cnaceese J. Floyd Slaybaugh 
Allegheny Alfred W. Beattie 
Armstrong ............C. N. Hanner 
Beaver H. Curtis Elder 
Bedford William Mowry 
Newton W. Geiss 
James E. Butts 
Sean, J. Andrew Morrow 
Charles H. Boehm 


Bradford 


John T. Connell 
Arthur M. Stull 
Cameron Earl C. Smith 
Sphon . ets ae Stuart E. Prutzman 
ONS sci T. Ellwood Sones 
Chester Clyde T. Saylor 
Clarion: \.2:..8.2: B. M. Davis 
Clearfield .............. D. A. Yingling 
MPEREOR 22sciosssessccdeae N. L. Bartges 
Columbia Ray M. Cole 
Crawford .............F. B. Peters 
Cumberland _....... J. Paul Burkhart 
Dauphin ................ I. D. App 

Delaware Carl G. Leech 

O. G. F. Bonnert 
Maurice E. Kolpien 
Harry J. Brownfield 
Frank L. Watson 
Franklin Raymond G. Mowrey 
Fulton Harold C. Welsh 
GFeEeN€ .......s.0ce00ce- D. C. Longanecker 
Huntingdon Frank Magill ............. 
Indiana W. J. Norman 
Jefferson John H. Hughes .. 
Juniata Beaver S. Faust 
Lackawanna Thomas Francis . 
Lancaster Arthur P. Mylin ........ 
Lawrence R. F. Conway 

Harry C. Moyer 
Hobart A. Farber 
Eugene S. Teter 


Cambria 


Fayette 
Forest 


Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean ...R. P. Barnhart 

W. M. Pollard 

-s.W. Clay Burkholder 

jetiacasiss SORE G Litts 
.-Abram M. Kulp ........ 
Montour Fred W. Diehl 
Northampton Robert N. Taylor 
Northumberland ..C. E. Hilbish 

Ralph C, Swan 

C. B. Dissinger ............ 

A. P. Akeley 
vc..Arthur H. Henninger 
-.e.-Arthur M. Felker 
L. S. Williams 
John M. Lumley 
Wayne C. Webster 
Walter G. Clark 
Frank P. Boyer 
William C. Frantz 


Monroe 
Montgomery 


Schuylkill 
Snyder ...... 
Somerset 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 


Venango 


W. H. Donaldson 
Homer B. Ammerman 
Westmoreland James Hughes 
Wyoming Edwin H. Kehrli 
ork ace eae es H. E. Swartz 


Washington 
Wayne 


SEPTEMBER, 1950 


Gettysburg 
Pittsburgh .......... 
Kittanning, Aug. 


Morrisville & Quakertown 
Doylestown 


Ebensburg .............. 
Emporium 
Palmerton 
Bellefonte ......... 


West Chester, Oct. 20; U. of Pa. . 


... Sept. 25-26 


Apr. 13 
Oct. 19-20 


.....Oct. 20-21 


Bloomsburg 

Meadville 

Carlisle 

Steelton 

Swarthmore 

WIG Re co cei cksccnese: 

Erie, Oct. 16; Edinboro . 

Uniontown 

Warren, Sept. 22; Erie . 
.....Chambersburg ..... 

McConnellsburg 

Waynesburg . 


......Mount Union ......... 
PoE 5 5 RRS ape eae 


Oct. 5-6 
Oct. 12-13 
Sept. 1, Oct. 16 
Oct. 5-6 

. 16-17 

. 16-17 

. 12-13 


pn SEE aa eS RPI. 


Mifflintown 


its Neffsville, Oct. 27; Lancaster .... 
New Castle 


Wilkes-Barre 


Smethport 
Mercer, Oct. 5; New Castle 
Burnham ............. 
East Stroudsburg, 
a | LET ig | SR ae 


Danville 


Trevorton 
New Bloomfield . 
at U. of Pav <::: 
Coudersport . 
Pottsville .... 
Middleburg 
Somerset ...... 
Dushore 
Montrose 
Wellsboro 
Mifflinburg ... 
Braneun: 2.2.4... 
Warren, Sept. 22; Erie 
Washington 
Honesdale 
Greensburg 
Tunkhannock 
Dallastown 


Clarence H. McConnel ...South Williamsport ....................0..... 


Sept. 22, Mar. 23 
6 
. 12-13 
. 10 
. 12-13 
. 20-21 
. 26-27 
. 20-21 
. 19-20 
. 12-13 
. 26-27 
. 26-27 
. 2-3 
. 16-17 
. 9-10 
. 16-17 
26-27 
9-10 
. 19-20 
. 16 
. 9-10 
. 20-21 
. 21-22 
. 16-17 
Oct. 19-20 





INVEST 
JUST 


if 


Mail the coupon below 











Learn: 

1. How you can completely 
protect your income should 
sickness or accident sud- 
denly strike. 

. How you, and every mem- 
ber of your family, from 16 
to 60—can have the ad- 
vantage of complete Life 
Coverage from an organ- 
ization that deals exclu- 
sively with teachers. 


Yes, 
just paste the Coupon on a 
le post card. We have infor- 
mation you'll be glad to know, 
and it will be sent WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION in the very 
next mail. 


Teachers Protective Union is the organiza- 
tion that has paid more than $8,900,000 in 
benefits to its members! 








TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 

116 North Prince Street 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

(check one or both) 

[-] Please send me complete infor- 
mation about the new TPU 
LIFE BENEFITS 

[] Please send me _ information 
about TPU Health and Accident 
Protection. 





Koch, chairman of the subcommittee 
on conference planning.—EucENE P. 
BERTIN, Secretary 


Bill of Rights 


The Bill of Rights Committee held 
its first meeting on April 14 and its 
second on June 20 with William A. 
Yeager of Pittsburgh presiding. The 
Committee outlined the scope of its 
work and the problems which it would 
consider. 

The three problems which it will at- 
tack first are: (1) define teaching as a 
profession; (2) define decent standards 
of living; (3) define working condi- 
tions and standards. Subcommittees 
were assigned to these problems.— 
EucENE P. BerRTIN and Forrest L. 
LEFFLER, Secretaries 


Calendar 


September 27-28—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

September 29-30—Pa. Conference for 
Exceptional Children, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

October 5-6—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 6—Midwestern 
District, New Castle 


Convention 


Teacher Education from page 35 





October 11-14—Western Convention 
District and Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference, Pittsburgh 

October 13—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Reading 

October 16—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 16-19—National League to 
Promote School Attendance, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

October 16-22—Pennsylvania Week 

October 19-20—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 20—Second Annual Pennsyl- 
vania Symposium in Music Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Indiana 

October 20-21—State-wide Classroom 
Teachers Conf., Bedford Springs 
Hotel 

October 20-21—Tri-State Business Edu- 
cation Association, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 27—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Lancaster 

October 30-31—Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals, Harris- 
burg 

November 3-4—Third Annual State- 
wide Conf., Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, State College 

November 9-11—Annual Convention, 





Pa. Assn. of Deans of Women, Ha. === 
risburg 

November 10-11—Pa. School Pres 
Assn., Central Catholic High School, 
Allentown 

November 17-18—North Atlantic Re. 
gional Conf., National Vocational 
Guidance Assn., Erie 






i 


















December 2—Annual Elementary Fdu. 
cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 
































December 7-9—Annual Convention, 
Pa. State Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Hote 
Schenley, Pittsburgh 

December 27-29—-PSEA Annual Con. 


vention, Harrisburg 


December 27-29—College Physical 
Education Assn., Hotel Adelphia, 
Philadelphia 


1951 

February 17-22—National Convention, 
American Assn. of School Adminis. 
trators, Atlantic City, N. J. 


April 17-20—American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Book-Cadillae, 


Detroit, Michigan 

April 23-27—Eastern District, Ameri 
can Assn. for Health, Physical Edw 
cation, and Recreation, Hotel Statler, 


New York, N. Y. 








BRYAN 


Member——N.A.T.A. 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 











632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley | S115 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PH.LADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools — Schools for Teachers — Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


Personal Discriminating Service E 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 


. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. 


We have, officially listed. 


nundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
managemeni—gives you expert guidance to help you secure that next position. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 70th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


NEW JERSEY stranan TeacHer AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 

Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 

Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


Write immediately. 











Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 






















TEACHERS 


ie D A M AGENCY 


$2,200 — 37 WEEK TERM — _ $4,000) 
Paris, London, Rio, Rome—all great capitols but 
none so great or so beautiful as your own Wash- 
ington. Wouldn’t you like to live here? 
NO REGISTRATION FEE — 12TH YEAR 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 





Seeking a Position? 


We fill positions in schools and col- 
leges throughout the East and South. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 





















—____ RESULTS COUNT! 
When The Usual Methods of 
Obtaining the RIGHT JOB have 
failed, Register with us. 
JOB COUNSELLING—INDIVIDUAL 
PLANNING 





Consult | 
WARREN E. MILLER 
TEACHERS BUREAU 


200 East Street Warren, Pa. 











jp AFTER ALL—IT’S RESULTS THAT COUNT__J 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL - 


